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Reflections and Shadows 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


¥) standing of the essential character 
wars) of each is necessary to the pictorial- 
ist, together with a knowledge of how best to 
utilize them as aids to good composition. Un- 
fortunately, some even use the terms shadows 
and reflections as if there were little or no differ- 
ence between them. True, both are often present 
in a picture, and in the case of marine-subjects 
sometimes merge to such a degree that it is not 
astonishing that confusion should occur at first. 
However, the funda- 
mental difference is 
this. A reflection is 
a more or less well- 
defined reversed im- 
age of objects, and 
always shows some 
indication of their nat- 
ural color and tonal 
gradation. Further- 
more, a reflection can 
occur only upon a 
surface capable of re- 
fracting light to a 
considerable degree 
— such as water, or a 
polished object of 
some kind. Shadows, 
on the other hand, 
are caused by a local 
diminution of illumi- 
nation, brought about 
by an obstruction be- 
tween the source of 
light and the part in 
shadow. Therefore, a 
cast shadow — unless 
affected by refracted 
light from surround- 


ing parts—is virtu- READY TO SAIL 


ally a flat-tone superimposed on the surface 
of whatever lies in its path, and instead of re- 
peating the modulations of tone and color of the 
part casting it — as is the case with a reflection 
— the character of a shadow is affected by what 
it falls on. For example: a shadow of a red build- 
ing with white trim and green shutters pro- 
jected upon green grass would show simply a 
flat-tone of blue-green — a mixture of the local- 
color of the grass combined with some refracted 
blue from the sky; on the other hand, a reflec- 
tion of the same subject in still water would give 
an inverted image, indicating clearly the differ- 
ences in color and 
light-and-shade of the 
building. This holds 
good whether the 
Scene is lighted from 
in front or behind, 
but if viewed against 
the source of light — 
when the sun is low 
enough to produce 
long shadows, the 
latter falling toward 
the observer — will 
mingle with the re- 
flection and flatten it, 
tosome degree. Under 
certain conditions both 
reflections and shad- 
ows can be seen 
plainly at the same 
time. This is most 
often the case in na- 
ture where shipping 
is lighted from one 
side — the reflections 
falling, of course, to- 
ward the observer — 
and the shadows are 
thrown horizontally 
across the surface of 
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the water. Similar effects are produced readily 
with still-life studies by arranging the group on a 
sheet of glass, or polished table-top, and employ- 
ing strong side-lighting. Many interesting varia- 
tions in the relative strength of the shadows as 
compared to the reflections result by altering the 
intensity of illumination and the tone of the re- 
flecting-surface. 

The matter of relative tone-values between re- 
flections or shadows, and the objects which cast 
them, is of pictorial importance; but it is not safe 
to lay down too positive rules, because so many 
conditions may alter the effect that what proves 





THE SHADOWED HIGHWAY 


correct in one instance would be all wrong in 
another. However, certain general points may 
be kept in mind by any one wishing to exercise 
some local control over the values of a print. In 
nature, reflections upon smooth, clear, deep water 
afford the nearest approach to complete duplica- 
tion in tone and color of the solid objects above; 
but even under such favorable conditions re- 
flections do not show as wide a range of contrast 
as is seen in the original. Usually, there is a 
general compression, or shortening, of the tone- 


scale throughout, causing the lights to be a little 


deeper and the darks somewhat lighter in the re- 
flected image, though the difference may be most 
noticeable at either end of the scale, according to 
prevailing conditions. This flattening of contrast 
is very evident when the reflection occurs upon 
the surface of muddy, turbid water, although de- 
tails may be very well defined and clear cut. 


As a rule, lighter colors are reflected more ac- 
curately than dark tints. If the observer is look- 
ing from a low standpoint along the water’s sur- 
face, the colors are modified by refraction of hues 
from the sky; but in looking down into shallow 
water the local colors of the bottom mingle with 
the darker colors of the reflection. If the bottom 
is dark, it is possible in these circumstances for 
the reflection of a dark object to appear deeper 
than the latter, providing the water is fairly 
clear. This transparency also allows the dark 
tones below to react upon the lighter portions of 
the reflection and lower their brilliancy. 
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When water is muddy, or the surface is broken 
by a breeze, the darker values of a reflection are 
lost before the lighter ones; in fact, reflected 
highlights are always present in some form, even 
when the waves are so rough that all semblance 
of an image is gone. In considering the subject 
of relative values, it should not be forgotten that 
a reflection often reveals some portion of an ob- 
ject not visible to the eye, and in judging the effect 
in nature this must be kept in mind. Thus, the 
reflection of a wharf will show the shaded under- 
side of the planking — as seen between the piles 
from the water’s surface — although the spectator 
can see only the upper-side in full light. Again, 
if one is looking down upon a boat stern-on, only 
the fully lighted portion of the stern and quarter 
may be visible, though the reflection shows the 
shadows under the counter. An excellent example 
and diagram illustrating the optical law, that 
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the angle of reflection is equal to the 
angle of incidence, appears on page 94 
of the August, 1916, PHotro-Era. 

Reflections upon a polished surface, 
like a table-top or burnished metal, are 
subject to similar tone modifications to 
those already mentioned, being affected 
by the tone and color of the surface, the 
degree of polish, and ir. addition whether 
flat or convex. Many curious distortions 
occur on the rounded surfaces of bowls 
and vases. Shadows may be either lighter 
or darker than the objects casting them. 
This is determined by the tone-values of 
the surface upon which they fall, although 
the general contrast between the depth of 
the shadow and surrounding parts is con- 
trolled by the intensity of the illumina- 
tion surrounding the subject. 

The shadow of a white building thrown 
upon a smooth lawn would naturally be 
much darker than the tone of the shadow- 
side of the building, since the relative value 
between a white object and grass in 
shadow is approximately that between 
grass and a white wall in full sunlight. 
Reversing the idea, however, and noting 
the shadows from something compara- 
tively dark, like a tree-trunk, upon white 
walls or sunlit snow, we find them consid- 
erably lighter in value than the shadow- 
side of the object itself. When an object, and the 
surface receiving the shadow, are the same in 
color and surface-texture, one may expect to find 
the cast-shadow and the shadow-side of the ob- 
ject virtually uniform in value, unless the local 
effect is altered by the introduction of refracted 
light from the surface of some near-by part. An- 
other combination of relative values is brought 
about when the shadows fall to one side and some- 
what away from the spectator, thus making prom- 
inent the lighted side of the objects casting the 
shadows. With such lighting, it might be pos- 
sible for a shadow upon snow, for instance, to be 
darker than the sunlit trunks of some trees — 
such as the white-birch and poplar, to name two 
of such examples. 

In considering the subject from the standpoint 
of composition, the important thing when reflec- 
tions are part of the material used is the avoid- 
ance of divided interest between them and the 
solid objects. Attention must be concentrated 
upon one or the other to obtain unity and 
strength. Although the repetition of dominant 
lines and tone-values is adopted frequently as a 
means to produce rhythmic quality in a composi- 
tion; there is a decided difference between this 
and absolute duplication of parts. Hence, it 


SUN-SPOTTED 
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may be taken for granted that a perfect reflec- 
tion of much size is not pictorially desirable — 
the feeling being much improved when the clear- 
ness of the inverted image is broken enough to 
differentiate it from other parts. This, likewise, 
gives surface-texture to the water in a marine- 
view, and greatly helps to preserve the sense of 
its-being a flat plane receding gradually from the 
eye. Gentle ripples produced by the tide, or a 
light wind, cause charming variations of the 
image, and in the case of rainy-day street-scenes 
the roughened surface of pavements, or the ruts 
in a country-lane, break up the reflections in a 
satisfactory manner. The natural flattening of 
contrasts likewise proves advantageous when one 
wishes to make the reflections take secondary 
place in the picture. 

When it is desired to make the reflections the 
motive, it is generally best to show only a por- 
tion of the objects which produce them. Many 
examples of such treatment are to be found in 
the work of Frits Thaulow, the Norwegian 
painter, whose reputation rests largely upon his 
handling of reflections, usually shown in running- 
water and winding streams brought into the im- 
mediate foreground, and the distance is filled 
with foliage cut off by the top-margin of the pic- 
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A WET MORNING 


ture. Aside from the elimination of unnecessary 
material, such treatment renders possible the 
logical placing of the light-accents of the compo- 
sition in the water, for though the sky is excluded 
from the field of view it may, nevertheless, appear 
as part of the reflected matter, and the same often 
applies to light-objects which may form part of 
the scene. Although not an absolute necessity, 
it is usually helpful when reflections fill the larger 
portion of the composition to bring into the im- 
mediate foreground some solid material of simple, 
harmonious character, thereby giving stability 
and — by contrast of tone — accent to the deli- 
cate elusive quality of quiet water. 

Shadows play such a diversified part in pic- 
torial work that only a few features can be 
touched upon here. For, aside from furnishing 
many of the stronger tones needed in the average 
picture, their shapes must be taken into account 
as of equal importance to any other portion of 
the composition. As a matter of fact, the student, 
when considering spacing and the shape of vari- 
ous tone-spot units which go to form the pattern 
of every picture, has to think in terms of light 
and dark, no matter how these are produced. Not 
only do cast shadows often add interesting detail 
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to the foreground, but their location and general 
trend afford a means of directing the eye toward 


almost any part of the composition. They are 
also very valuable for the purpose to correct 
some top-heavy or lop-sided arrangement of 
stationary parts; since they are constantly chang- 
ing from morning till night, a wide variety of 
effects is available from which to choose. Just as 
suggestions: over-prominent vertical lines, such 
as produced by tall trees or buildings, may be 
given greater stability if oblique or horizontal 
lines are introduced in the foreground by means of 
shadows. Interest is best focused upon some spot 
in the middle-distance by keeping the foreground 
altogether, or largely, in shadow; and, because of 
the laws of contrast, a concentration of deep 
tones in the parts nearest the eye adds greatly 
to the sense of perspective; but with a flat fore- 
ground it is seldom possible to obtain this depth 
of tone except by cast shadows. Much more 
might be said; but, after all, the best service 
such notes as these can do is to prepare the way 
for personal observation and analysis. 


PERFECTION should be the aim of every true 
artist.— Ludwig van Beethoven. 





Courtesy and Tact as an Asset in Press-Photography 


CRAIG McKAY 


Weyl is somewhat astonishing that in 

Te view of the fact that every town of 

Mae any size now has its recognized 

news representatives for London and 

Jother big newspapers, more pro- 

fessional photographers, equipped as they are 

with technical understanding and instrumental 

aids, do not self-constitute themselves the “local 

press-photographer” for given papers or groups 

of papers. Certainly many already do this, par- 

ticularly in the United States and Canada; but 

in this country the number is still astonishingly 
small, 

Yet a letter or two to some of the newspapers 
and news-agencies would give many an expert 
local professional the right and permission to 
represent them locally at any important func- 
tion, together with such letters of introduction 
and requests as would gain the necessary per- 
missions for press-photography at any time. And, 
further, such letters of arrangement with the 
metropolitan and provincial press would entitle 
such photographers to ask for local permissions 
to photograph anything unforseen, such as an 
accident on the railway, or a great and disastrous 
conflagration or shipwreck. Now the average 
professional is so accustomed to being sought by 
his customers, that he does not realize quite 
what a very different business press-photography 
can be. 

It is very seldom that the camera-man from a 
newspaper is invited to photograph. But so far 
the ordinary and portrait professionals who do 
not use modern methods to seek business (such 
as home-portraiture) occasionally are found to 
adopt an almost amusing attitude. From some 
mistaken assumption of — possibly —“‘profes- 
sionality” there are all too many professionals 
whose receptional manner is that of one actually 
conferring a favor, and certainly not asking for 
one. In any other business the man who offers 
and gives services makes it clear, quite courte- 
ously, that it is he who gets the favor! His cus- 
tomers are regarded more or less as his “‘ patrons,” 
even. However, this is not quite to the point in 
mind, though the difference in the two callings 
must be explained. The press-photographer must 
seek his work. 

It is desired to give professionals a few hints 
relative to the personal factor in the equipment of 
a good press-photographer. These are culled 
both from study and wide experience of modern 
journalism and press-photography. Now, out of 


the various good things which make up the suc- 
cessful mentality of a first-rate press-photog- 
rapher, courtesy and good nature are marked 
as necessary qualities. They are, indeed, abso- 
lutely essential if he is to succeed. These, and tact, 
resourcefulness, and quickness of vision and 
brain. If there be courtesy and good nature 
already present, many of the other qualities will 
arrive by their side and march with them as the 
photographer progresses in press-work. No man 
makes a greater number of new friends and ac- 
quaintances than the man whose work it is to 
carry some newspaper’s camera. Like the older 
journalist, the reporter and special, he is always 
making new friends, in all classes and circles. He 
is always introducing himself to some one or 
other. It is part of his work. 

He must therefore cultivate good nature, and 
also courtesy, if he lacks it in the smallest de- 
gree. Good nature, indeed, connotes real cour- 
tesy. A good-natured man is a smiling man, a 
kindly and a well-mannered man. The great 
war-correspondent, F. A. Mackenzie, has said 
that even in China he found the value of a smile 
to be greater than all else as a producer of the 
general goodwill which makes a pressman’s work 
easy. A laugh, he found, was of more value than 
money when among strange people, and greater 
protection against danger even than firearms. 
Baden-Powell has said much the same thing: 
“A smile and a stick will carry you anywhere.” 
And when you meet with any of the first-rate 
press-photographers, you will always find that 
these men are full of good nature, ready smiles 
and friendliness, the ingratiating manners of 
sincere goodwill and tact. That is even a reason 
for their success in their position. That most 
successful press-artist of recent times, the late 
Melton Prior, was always a man of good nature 
and the ready smile. He advised his younger 
comrades to cultivate these qualities and the per- 
sonal art of being able to “mix” well — to meet 
all people on good-natured terms and with pleas- 
ant courtesies. This was sound philosophy. 
Good nature is more than a virtue; it pays! It 
is life’s lubricant. Time and again press-photog- 
raphers who have been barred at the police 
barriers by some official who does not know 
them have espied amongst the company some 
officer of higher rank whom they have once met 
on very friendly terms in the course of business, 
and so gained their desires and got their pictures. 
I know of an instance: a! Daily —— man was 
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WOMAN TO THE RESCUE 


stopped at Oxford Circus by the police cordon, 
when sent to get pictures of the presentation of 
an address to the King, of Greece (I believe, the 
late King). He could not get past. Spotting an 


officer he had met before, in similar circumstances, 
and to whom he had sent a print, by request, he 
caught the policeman’s eye. “Hello! You here?” 
said the burly man of the “Metropolitan.” 
“Yes, and I can’t get through to secure my pic- 
tures.” “Oh! we ‘ll soon see to that. sir! I know 
you very well indeed, and your paper, too. The 
superintendent is over there and I will go and 
speak to him.”’ In less than five minutes my friend 
was alongside of the mayoral canopy and given 
a position to photograph. And now once more 
his friendliness was to serve him well: the Mayor 
of Westminster, at that time, was a certain peer. 
This peer had met our pressman at some previous 
function and recognized him when saluted. A 
few words interested the nobleman in the cam- 
era-man’s professional presence at the function, 
and he secured for him a vastly superior position 
to the one given by the police officer, with the 
remark: “You will get the best views of every- 
thing from here; but I give it to you only because 


I know from our last meeting that you are a- 


man who will not take any advantages or exceed 
the opportunities given him.” This statement of 
actual fact and experience is given to show read- 
ers that even courtesy extended to a constable 
(as the forwarding of a print) can help to great 
opportunities in the important moments of thig 
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work, and that the other sign of a pressman’s 
courtesy — the faithful observance of restrictions, 
etc., mentioned when a “good position” is 
afforded — will also stand him in good stead 
**some day.” 

I know of another case where the pressman had 
full permission to photograph an arrival of dis- 
tinguished Russian royalty at Victoria Station, 
but was stopped by a royal detective. Even the 
statement that English royalty present had been 
asked for permission by the friendly railway 
authorities did not move this adamantine Scot- 
land Yard officer. Now the pressman did not at- 
tempt to argue; he swallowed his disappointment 
and stood back, and, of course, lost his pictures. 
His courtesy and tact were amply rewarded after 
the arrival by the sudden coming up to him of 
the previously severe detective inspector with 
this remark: “‘I have now heard that photography 
in your case would have been perfectly in order, 
and I’m therefore sorry you have lost your pic- 
tures. However, I did not know you; time has 
been most short, and my work here to-day full 
of heavy responsibility. I appreciate your con- 
duct in not ‘ arguing’ the matter, and when I 
have any chance to help you at a future time I 
will do so.”” Now that same detective gave our 
friend many a good opportunity on similar oc- 
casions in the future; he approved of the man’s 
conduct, and rewarded him as promised. 

Good nature, courtesy and tact are qualities 
every would-be press-representative must culti- 
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vate to the full. Get on good terms of friendship 
with any and every one who may some day be 
able to assist you to get good photographs of 
news happenings: the police, all local bigwigs, 
railway-officials — in fact, everybody who is any- 
body in an official way, in your locality. If there 
is time, always get permission to photograph be- 


fore the event; but when, as so often happens in 
newspaper-work, it is the unforeseen that you 
are to photograph, or when conditions are sud- 
denly changed and even responsible officials 
altered, then you will find these friendships and 
rewards of courtesy and tact serve the photog- 
rapher well.—British Journal of Photography. 


The Photography of Wild Animals in Captivity 


D. SETH-SMITH, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


AN acceding to the secretary’s re- 
@ quest to deliver a lecture explaining 
mmy methods of photographing the 
@ wild creatures contained in the col- 


c lection of the Zoological Society, I 
am only too glad to give any hints I can to the 
photographer who wishes to take animal-pictures; 
but I am afraid that I employ no novel methods 
that the average amateur does not fully under- 
stand. I have no magic power over the animals 
that makes them pose for their portraits when 
I require them to do so, and so I am afraid that 
if any one has come here to-night expecting that 
I shall reveal some wonderful method by which 
one can compel the animals to do as they are 
bid, and offer opportunities to take their portraits 
that are denied most people, he will be dis- 
appointed. 

All my life I have been devoted to the study 
of Natural History, specializing in Ornithology, 
the study of birds, and for some years past my 
work has been intimately connected with the 
fine collection in the Zoological Society’s Gar- 
dens in Regent’s Park, and one cannot live long 
with wild animals without noticing habits and 
incidents in their lives which one wishes to place 
on permanent record, and I do not hesitate to 
say that, as a means to this end, photography is 
the only method to adopt, and it is a method 
which, in most cases at least, is far more truthful 
than any other can possibly be. There are cer- 
tain incidents in the life-history of animals which 
the artist with his pencil or brush may be able 
to portray in a more satisfactory manner than 
can the camera, but these are few, and the num- 
ber of artists who can draw animals really well 
is very few, indeed. The rendering of incidents 
which happen rarely and occupy but a very brief 
space of time cannot be so truthful with pencil 
or brush as the record obtained in the fraction of 
a second by the camera. Take, for instance, the 
nuptial display of certain birds. The male shows 
off the beauty of his plumage to his mate in a 
wonderful manner, performing a complete trans- 


formation in a period occupying but a few sec- 
onds. The artist who tries to depict this with 
his pencil must be able to carry every detail of 
the plumage of the transformed bird in his head, 
for he cannot set it on paper before the bird has 
long since reverted to its normal attitude. To 
portray truthfully such attitudes was one of the 
objects I had in view in taking up the photog- 
raphy of animals. 

Take, again, the immature stages of animals, 
and consider especially that of birds. In many 
birds the young are hatched with a thick covering 
of down feathers, and in most cases they possess 
a distinct color pattern which is completely dif- 
ferent to that of the adult. As the young bird 
grows, this pattern disappears and gives place 
to that of the parent. If one would wish to know 
and to be able to impart to others the complete 
life-history of such species, it is highly desirable 
that a record of this stage in the bird’s existence 
should be obtained. Museum-naturalists would 
tell you that the proper thing to do would be to 
kill any such rare chick and to make it into a 
cabinet-specimen, as the immature stages of 
birds are very poorly represented in museum- 
collections. I admit that in certain cases there is 
some justification for this view; but at the 
Zoological Gardens our object is to keep ani- 
mals alive, not to kill them, and I far prefer to 
get an accurate photograph. The same applies 
to mammals, in many cases. For instance, in 
the large cats, such as the lion and the puma, 
you find that the young are spotted, a condition 
which changes as they reach maturity. 

Now as to one’s method of procedure. The 
type of camera, of course, is all-important. It 
must be a Reflex. It is absolutely essential that 
one should be able to focus quickly and up to the 
second at which the exposure is made. I knew 
virtually nothing about reflex-cameras when I 
determined to possess one, although I had dabbled 
with other kinds of cameras for a number of 
years, thereby considerably increasing the profits 
of the plate-makers without adding much to my 
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stock of passable negatives. I happened one day 
to be passing Houghbton’s, and went in to see 
what reflex-cameras they had. I was so pleased 
with the look of their “‘Ensign” Reflex that I 
purchased one on the spot. I have never re- 
gretted my choice. The shutter and the lens are 
the two most important items in a reflex-camera, 
as, in fact, in almost any camera. The lens I 
selected was a Zeiss “Tessar” of 6-inch focus 
working at F/4.5. The shutter in these cameras 
is one of the simplest to manipulate, as there is 
no elaborate calculation to be made as to tension 
and aperture. All one has to do is to wind the 
shutter until a pointer comes opposite to the 
speed one requires, whether it be a tenth or a 
thousandth of a second. When one has one’s at- 
tention fixed upon some bird, with the object of 
noting some particular attitude which it is de- 
sired to figure, one does not want to be bothered 
with calculations. 

Rapid exposures:must be made, for animals 
rarely keep still unless they happen to be asleep, 
and one seldom wishes to work at a slower speed 
than 7'5 of a second, except, perhaps, in photo- 
graphing tortoises or snails; but nevertheless there 
are occasions on which one would like one’s shutter 
to work rather slower, especially in dull winter- 
weather. I found the 6-inch lens quite useful; 
but for birds and small animals, generally, I 
wanted something of rather longer focus that 
would give a somewhat larger image on the plate, 
and I obtained an 81-inch Ross-Zeiss “Tessar,” 
which I have found a most excellent lens for all- 
around work in animal-photography. For photo- 
graphing animals at a distance, such as ducks on 
a pond, when one wanted to pick out one par- 
ticular specimen and portray it accurately, I 
obtained a Ross “‘Telecentric” lens of 13-inch 
focus, working at an aperture of F/5.4, and this 
has been useful on several occasions, but it has 
its faults on a hand-camera. It is very heavy, 
and to manipulate the camera satisfactorily with 
so much weight in the front is none too easy. On 
the whole, the 84-inch lens with an aperture of 
F/4.5 has served me best, and if I had to be con- 
tent with one lens only, I would be satisfied with 
this one. Of course, the two “Tessars”’ were 
purchased long before the War. 

As to plates, I have tried several brands, and 
should not like to say that any particular one is 
the best. One must have something that is fast, 
from 300 to 400 H. and D. I generally use Well- 
ington “Xtra Speedy or ’Xtreme plates, which 
have speeds of 350 and 400 H. and D. 

One difficulty in photographing animals in the 
Zoological Gardens is in the fact that these being 
so accustomed to he fed by visitors are apt to 
approach too close to the bars of their cage, and 


in such cases it is a good plan to be provided 
with a few bits of biscuit or some monkey-nuts. A 
tasty morsel thrown to the back of the enclosure 
will entice the animal thither, and it can be 
snapped as it turns to come back. Wire-netting 
as used for most of the cages does not worry one 
in the least, because if the lens is held quite close 
to it, it does not affect the picture. It is so much 
out of focus as to be invisible. 

It is generally advisable to consult the keeper 
of any particular animal one desires to photo- 
graph, as he can often coax it into a favorable 
attitude. If one has time to wait one’s opportu- 
nities, one can generally be sure of some good 
results, providing one has plenty of patience, the 
right kind of camera and plates. Perhaps I have 
unique opportunities to get good photographs of 
the animals; but unfortunately my time is so 
fully occupied in other directions that I can spare 
very little for photography, and the pictures 
that I am about to show are a selection taken 
over a period of five or six years. 

After reading his paper, the lecturer showed a 
large number of lantern-views illustrating vari- 
ous mammals and birds in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. Of special interest were several showing 
the displays of certain birds as a means of sex- 
ual attraction, and also the young of various 
creatures at stages rarely seen by the ordinary 
visitor to the Gardens.— [Paper read before the 
Royal Photographic Society.| 
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To say that you have done your best towards 
the partial or complete attainment of an object, 
however great its difficulties, may afford you 
temporary or even permanent satisfaction, and 
may seem to justify you to cease to make fur- 
ther efforts. 

It is but an admission that you have reached 
the limit of your resources, physical or mental, 
and that is not the spirit of true progress. It is 
moral apathy. A performance, unless it ema- 
nates from a masterful genius, must receive the 
approval of competent judges to éstablish its 
true worth. Without such support, your best 
effort — as you regard it — avails little in the 
field of meritorious endeavor. Else, you can never 
hope even to approach the final stage of perfec- 
tion, much less do justice to the gifts with which 
the Divine Creator has endowed you. You 
should ever be the student — striving for im- 
provement and giving your powers the best pos- 
sible expression. The best of to-day should be 
but the least of to-morrow. Always feel that you 
can better your best.— Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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Burson Unburdens His Mind 


MICHAEL GROSS 


A|AVE any luck tracking down the 

Z elusive order?”’ asked Art, looking 

S| up from a tray full of prints that he 

was re-toning. Burson, who had 

just come in from a hard day spent 

in trying to get business, merely grunted, then 

proceeded to sprawl! himself out at full length on 

one of the work-benches. When he was com- 

fortably settled, with a focusing-cloth under his 

head and both feet resting on a camera-case, he 

answered Art’s question more fully. “I called on 

Shevling, the buyer for the Melville Company, 

to-day, and got that little order he promised us. 
Don’t I look it?” 

“You surely do,” Art answered with a smile; 
“is he still as mean as he was when I used to call 
on him for my old boss?” 

“Getting worse every day,” Burson groaned. 
“I did n’t like that fellow the first time I saw 
him, and I like him less after each visit. If Shev- 
ling would only stop trying to be funny,” he 
went on, “I might be able to stand him. Do you 
know the way he greeted me when I came in to 
see him to-day?” and without waiting for Art to 
ask, Burson hastened on, “‘he laughed that dis- 
agreeably agreeable snicker of his, and said, 
“Well, if here isn’t the village-pest once more. 
What ill wind has blown you in here?’ Can you 
imagine that for an encouraging reception? Of 
course,’ Burson fumed, warming up to the sub- 
ject, “I don’t expect a brass-band to wait out- 
side the building and welcome me every time I 
call on a customer; but I certainly object to being 
handed an Alaskan blizzard.” 

Art smiled at the other’s vehemence. “TI ’Il ad- 
mit that all you say about Shevling is true,’ he 
said, ““‘but remember cne thing: in our present 
circumstances, we cannot afford to pass up a 
man who gives us business just for the reason 
that we don’t like the way his face opens when 
he laughs, or because he takes a fiendish delight 
in regaling us with ancient, would-be jests, or for 
any other personal eccentricity he may have. 
Until we get to the time where we can pick and 
choose our customers, I ’m afraid, Burson, you ’Il 
have to be all things to all men, and make all 
you meet like you, Shevling included, whether 
you like them or not.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Burson admitted, 
“‘and just because Mr. Shevling does give us a 
little order now and then, I’m going to grit my 
teeth and put up with everything he hands me. 
But I solemnly warn you, Art, that the very first 


minute we’re in a position to do without him, 
I’m going to cut Shevling loose so fast he ‘Il get 
paralyzed from the hips down. Not only that, 
but Ill make it my business to tell him just 
what I think of his methods, before I say my last 
good-bye. See if I don’t.” 

““T won’t blame you a bit,”’ Art assured him, 
‘and I hope that the time ’Il come soon when we 
have business enough to make it possible for us 
to select only such people as we like to work for.” 

And there the matter rested. 

The next morning’s mail contained a postcard 
from one of Art’s old customers. It was signed 
by the president of the concern and requested 
Art to call at his earliest convenience. 

“That looks as though it meant business,” 
Burson ventured, as he glanced at the message. 

**You bet it does,”’ Art answered warmly. “Mr. 
Tomlin, the man who wrote that card, is head of 
the concern and does all his own buying, although 
I’ve often wondered how he finds time to do it, 
for he runs his factory as well. It’s a safe bet 
that he has something big for us to work on.” 

**T ll come in early to-night to hear the good 
news,’ were Burson’s last words as he left; “be 
sure to have some for me;” and, true to his word, 
at four-thirty he was back, to find Art wreathed 
in smiles. 

**Well, you ’re going to get your chance to tell 
Mr. Shevling what you think of him,” he burst 
out, as soon as Burson came through the door, 
‘because we can now do without his few measly 
orders. Mr. Tomlin,’ Art went on excitedly, 
not even giving Burson a chance to get his coat 
off, “‘has promised me an order in two weeks 
from to-day, sure, and it’s going to be a real 
order, too. I could have taken it this morning, 
only he wants to get the whole sample-line to- 
gether and see just what he needs, before we start 
photographing.” 

‘Bully for you,” Burson said enthusiastically, 
“IT guess the order is as good as in when the 
president of the concern says he is going to give 
it to you.” 

“You ’re right, there,” Art agreed, “and I 
know Mr. Tomlin is as good as his word.” 

“Well, then me for Shevling to-morrow,” said 
Burson. ‘“‘He is just about due to hear a few 
things that will open his eyes.” 

The next morning, bright and early, Burson 
started for Shevling’s office, with blood in his 
eye and murder in his heart. He stormed into 
that worthy’s sanctum, and before Mr. Shevling 
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had a chance to open his mouth, Burson was at 
him, with a well-prepared flow of linguistic fire- 
works. Ten minutes after he had begun to talk, 
Burson ended up in a grand flourish with the 
words: “‘ And now that you know exactly what I 
think of you, please find some other salesman, 
who, for the few little orders you might give him, 
is willing to take all the cheap comedy you find 
such a delight in handing to innocent callers. 
We ’re through. The firm of Burson and Condit 
would rather starve than take another order 
from you. Please remember that!” with: which 
parting shot Burson slammed his way out, re- 
lieved and triumphant, leaving Mr. Shevling 
huddled in his chair, seemingly shriveled up by 
the fiery blast of language to which he had been 
subjected. 

At the end of two weeks, Art went out to get 
the big order. Burson, eager to pitch into the 
job as soon as it came into the house, stayed in 
that morning and waited for his return. About an 
hour later, Art came back, but instead of his 
habitual smile, he wore a look of deepest gloom. 


G. H. SEELIG 


“What ’s wrong, Art,” Burson asked eagerly, 
feeling instinctively that things had not gone 
according to schedule. 

Art looked up and smiled, with his mouth only. 
“As a matter of curiosity,” he questioned ab- 
stractedly, “did you tell Shevling we would 
rather starve to death than take another order 
from him, or that we would n’t take one until we 
were starving?” 

“TI mentioned something to the effect that we 
would starve first, I believe,” Burson said im- 
patiently. “But what’s-that got to do with 
your account?” 

“Nothing at all,”’ Art said sadly, “only we 
might as well start starving now, unless we put 
one of the cameras in pawn.” Then, answering 
Burson’s puzzled expression, he went on: “ When 
I got to Mr. Tomlin’s office this morning, and 
handed the girl my card to take in to him, she 
told me that Mr. Tomlin had been so busy lately, 
inside the factory, that he had hired a man to 
take care of all the purchasing of supplies. This 
man, she further said, had complete charge and 
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would place all orders in the future.” 

Still Burson failed to understand, and Art, 
noticing his perplexity, went on wearily: 

““Can’t you imagine the rest without making 
me prolong the agony?” he asked. ‘‘ Well, if you 
must have all the gruesome details, here they are: 
I asked the girl to take my card in to the new 
buyer, and in a minute or so she came back with 
the message that I could go right in. I walked 
to a little office in the rear, pushed open the door, 
and faced the new man; the fellow Mr. Tomlin 
had hired for the express purpose of doing all 
the buying, and whose word was to be law in the 
department, that gentleman, my dear Burson, 
was none other than our mutual friend, Mr. 
Shevling.” 

Burson groaned out loud. ‘Good night!” he 
muttered, half to himself, “and after all that I 
told him. It’s a wonder he did n’t kill you.” 

“TI got out too fast,” Art said, “‘but he killed 
our order, and that ’s bad enough, is n’t it?” 

Burson agreed that it was, and they both re- 
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mained silent for awhile — a sort of brief requiem 
for the repose of the soul of the order that might 
have been. Finally Art broke in with: “TI tell you 
what, Burson, let’s decide right here that a 
thing like this will never happen again. Here- 
after we ’re going to work ‘on the theory that 
God sends us our customers in the same way that 
he sends us our relatives, and that we ’ve got to 
put up with them as he sends them to us. We 
still retain the privilege to choose our friends for 
their congenial ways, but we’re going to do 
business with our customers the way we find 
them. If there ’s to be any changing it will have 
to be on our side. We ’II have to learn to adapt our 
moods to the moods of our customers, and stop 
letting them get on our nerves. This little inci- 
dent has knocked about seventy-five percent of 
the sensitiveness out of me, I can assure you.” 

‘Seventy-five percent?” Burson said in sur- 
prise. “It ’s knocked a hundred and ten percent 
out of me, and, take my word for it, the cure is 
complete.” 
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Sky and Clouds in Photographic Views 


DR. A. MIETHE 


Fam NHE contrasts of light and shade are 
~ = 

ay ‘ ae immeasurably greater in open nature 
) 


2 e =A than in the studio. In the latter the 


(sty l| mode of lighting, the brightening of 

RAZ ES} the shadows, may be regulated by 
suitable appliances and the general distribution 
of the light, and equalization of contrasts is con- 
trolled by the window-surfaces and the reflecting 
walls of the room. In a well-lighted studio the 
lights and shadows should certainly be clearly 
defined; but the difference between the highest 
light and the deepest shadow is comparatively 
slight. Therefore, in such a room, the photo- 
graphic plate may be counted on generally to give 
a satisfactory reproduction of the subject. The 
difference in the light gradation between the 
brightest point and the darkest surface is prob- 
ably not much greater than that between the 
white surface of the photographic paper and the 
deepest black of the silver-deposit in the print. 
It is not necessary to reproduce excessive light- 
intervals in the subject within the limits of the 
comparatively restricted scale of light-gradation 
of the print, and the tone-scale of the original 
may be fully expressed in the copy. 

It is different outside in the open. There, the 
light-contrasts, generally speaking, may reach 
any desired value. Between the deepest shadows 
in the foreground — the opening of a cellar-way, 
for instance — and the gleaming rays of the sun, 
or even of the clear-lighted sky, the difference in 
the light is so enormous that no print can give 
anything near the actual impression. In order 
to represent this immense difference in lighting, 
the painter employs different means from those 
of the photographer. Since, in his work, the former 
is also unable to avail himself physically of the 
differences of lighting, he uses a series of ex- 
tremely effective physiological means to repro- 
duce the sensation of the highest individual tone- 
values, of dazzling brightness alongside of deep 
darkness. The means he uses here are the con- 
trasting colors; he strengthens the scale between 
white and black, which in reality only exists 
through the multitude of gradations that may 
be produced by warm and cold color-tones and 
which increase infinitely the range of his repre- 
sentation. Black-and-white photography does 
not possess these means; but even in it the effect 
of contrast will do a great deal towards improving 
physiologically that which is physically unim- 
provable; but photography can never reproduce 
perfectly the impression of reality, the full bril- 


liance of the light and the blending of the deep 
shadows. 

However, aside from these considerations, in 
the reproduction of objects rich in contrast, pho- 
tography is not in a favorable position to control 
the gradations of light within the small range at 
its disposal. If we have contrasty objects to 
photograph, there is always the danger that, 
owing to the nature of our materials, many 
rounds in the light-gradation ladder may be lost. 

To return to our subject: If we had to photo- 
graph an open landscape with bright clouds in 
the sky and deep shadows without lights in the 
foreground, in whatever way we might expose, 
the resulting picture could not take in this im- 
mense difference in lighting. With the shortest 
exposure the highest lights in the scale would be 
about right. The differences of tone-value in the 
bright sky, the details of the clouds, the grada- 
tions of their lights, will, under certain conditions, 
be finely rendered in the negative. But on the 
whole, according as we succeed to reproduce 
these highlights in their proper gradation, so will 
the photographic plate fail in the deep shadows. 
We get no details in the foreground, and even the 
middle-tones combine with the deep shadows in 
an all-pervading and detailless mass of shade 
which gives our picture more the appearance of a 
night-view than of one taken in daylight. If we 
expose for the shadows the reverse takes place. 
The highlights are all blended in one, and even 
the middle-lights have a uniform tone, and 
gradation begins only with the darker portions 
and will perhaps extend to the deepest shadows. 
The indication for this condition of things is the 
old rule: “Expose for the shadows or expose for 
the lights, expose for the landscape or expose for 
the air.” In this expression is shown the impossi- 
bility of compressing the natural light-contrasts 
into the limited tone-scale of a photograph with- 
out suffering loss. 

This impossibility is due directly to the nature 
of the photographic plate, in which, as is well 
known, the intensity increases with the quantity 
of light over a comparatively limited range of 
exposure, although with a shorter exposure it 
occurs only to a very limited extent; and with a 
longer exposure it does not take place at all, be- 
cause then the so-called solarization begins. 
Therefore, if we have very contrasty subjects to 
photograph, the masses of shadow with their 
gradations must come within the range of under- 
exposure wherever there is either no action or 
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the differentiation of the plate is too weak. The 
brighter lights, on the other hand, fall within the 
range of overexposure where the tone-scale of 
the plate is incomplete, or into the range of solar- 
ization where the action of the light appears to 
be reversed, rather than within the range of cor- 
rect tone-values. This peculiarity of photo- 
graphic plates is chiefly what limits their capacity 
of expression, and to get rid of this fault is one 
of the most difficult tasks of dryplate technique; 
that is, to produce a plate whose tone-gradation 
shall have the greatest possible range with rela- 
tion to the subject. 

But even if — as may be expected within no 
great time —- the range of gradation of photo- 
graphic plates shall be appreciably increased, 
there will always be cases enough in practice 
where even the longest scale will still be insuffi- 
cient. In landscape-photography the conditions 
are especially unfavorable, since the light of the 
sky is very rich in blue rays, and in reflections 
from these rays from objects on the ground the 
blue is appreciably lacking. In summer-land- 
scapes, at least, the foreground is as a rule ex- 
tremely poor-in refrangible rays, although in the 
middle- and background — in consequence of 
the so-called “atmospheric perspective’”— the 
blue rays increase constantly and reach their 
maximum in the surface of the clouds and the 
clear sky. Hence the quantitative contrasts of a 


landscape are strengthened farther than the 
qualitative ones. 

Now the color-sensitive plate, in conjunction 
with a yellow filter in certain cases, is a well- 
tested and extremely effective remedy against 


this qualitative difference. For landscape- 
photography the color-sensitive plate is in fact 
indispensable. Only in rare cases can it be done 
without if one wants the best results. But even 
it frequently fails, especially just where the re- 
production of atmospheric details is desirable. 
With such plates there is no difficulty in the way 
to reproduce winter-landscapes with snow and 
sunshine, so that not only the details of the fore- 
ground but those of the atmosphere are brought 
out; but with the considerably greater light- 
contrasts of a summer-day and the strong ab- 
sorption of the light by the vegetation. A simul- 
taneous reproduction of the foreground and at- 
mospheric details is not always successful. 

For a long time efforts have been made to 
remedy this drawback by artificial means, and 
the cloud-landscape is the last resort of the 
landscape-photographer in his attempts to give 
his pictures more character and artistic quality. 
But one should understand clearly that this is a 
two-edged instrument and, precisely from the 
artistic point of view, admissible only when used 


in an artistic manner. To print any cloud- 
negative indiscriminately into a landscape can 
only lead to gross lack of taste. The cloud- 
negative and the view with which it is used must 
harmonize and be printed together in a proper 
manner. From the esthetic point of view, one 
thing particularly is needed that is often forgot- 
ten; horizon-clouds and those high up in the sky 
differ from one another decidedly in form, tone 
and space-arrangement. The effect of perspective 
on the cloud-forms is governed naturally by the 
same laws as perspective in connection with 
other things. Hence the impression of a correctly 
clouded sky can be obtained only when the clouds 
in the combination-picture are in the proper 
place, and not — as they are often seen — with 
those belonging high up in the sky placed near 
the horizon. Just as it is improper to place 
clouds contrary to their true position, so they 
should be arranged in harmony with their char- 
acter. A cloud lighted from the right or the left, 
or nearly perpendicularly, always looks different 
from what the same formation would look like 
under other conditions; and when we often see 
landscapes in which the foreground receives the 
light from the right while the cloud-formations 
above it are lighted from the left, the impression 
given is far from artistic. Even if the observer 
does not recognize at once the cause of the un- 
natural effect, the latter will not fail to make it- 
self evident. With regard to the technique of 
printing-in clouds not much can be said. Poor 
methods are scarcely capable of a change for the 
better. The attempt, for example, to put the 
outline of clouds directly on the negative by 
“dusting in” on the glass-side can certainly be 
made occasionally; but it is rare to see a negative 
that has the sky so lightly covered that this is 
possible. Therefore, one must almost always be 
satisfied to print a cloud-negative over the lightly 
printed picture or to do it by enlarging. 

If one has a great many: landscape-views to 
print, as when making postcards as an occupa- 
tion, one needs to have a large stock of cloud- 
negatives at hand. Chances to make these occur 
frequently. Of course, good cloud-negatives can 
be made only with color-sensitive plates and a 
strong yellow filter, and in developing, to have 
the lightest possible covering of the dark portions 
with a view to the use to be made of the negative, 
should be striven for. A good cloud-negative 
should have clear glass in the shadows, while the 
highlights should be rather well covered, so that 
the desired effect can be obtained with the least 
loss of time.— Das Atelier. 
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Art and nobility of character should be in- 
separable.— Johannes Brahms. 
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The Tone-Rendering Capacity of Papers of the 
Gaslight Group 


JAMES THOMSON 


at MIUDGING from the abundant out- 
ri %, 7 put of photographic prints of a 
ale xt chalk and charcoal kind, the average 
f camerist counts tone to be a thing 

od 8 of slightest moment. More especially 

has this tendency been marked since the gaslight 
papers as printing-media came prominently to 
the fore. It is claimed for the average landscape 
that it has a range in gradation of from 1 to 60 
degrees. Much of this gradation is of a quality re- 
fined and subtle, half and quarter tones. Never- 
theless it is a fact that there are a great many 
amateurs — principally, no doubt, of a button- 
pushing order — whose pleasure and satisfaction 
are confined to emanationswherein something less 
than half that number of gradation steps are 
present. Consider, too, the exquisite range of tone 
that, under certain conditions of light, the aspect 
of the human face assumes. To cultivated taste 
the photograph wherein such subtle distinctions 
of tone are expressed adequately has immense ap- 
peal. There are many persons of a different habit 


of mind who find just as much pleasure in con- 
templating a representation of human flesh that 


most resembles porcelain, and in some cases 
white paper. Indeed, white-paper faces are not 
infrequently to be found in portraiture efforts of 
an amateur kind. White-garbed figures in many 
an emanation have every appearance of being 
cut from chalk. Textureless, void of detail — all 
having disappeared in a deluge of halation. 

The accomplished artist is sparing of pure 
black and virgin white. The ordinary photo- 
graphic practitioner of an amateur kind is ex- 
ceedingly lavish with both. We may run the en- 
tire gamut of tones from black to white, but not 
in the manner of the “‘soot and whitewash”’ pho- 
tographic print. Harshness must not be con- 
founded with brilliancy. A photograph may be 
in a high key or a low one; but in any event, there 
must be in it some accordance with truth. When, 
in a sunkissed landscape, everything in direct 
light has a whitewashy appearance, and all in 
deep shadow — including tree-trunks — an as- 
pect of inky blackness, there is surely wide 
divergence from actual fact. A bald transcript of 
nature is of course not art, as a good many would- 
be prize-winners have discovered. The nearer 
the aspirant will be to the prize if he consents to 
abandon the practice of submitting contrasty 
prints. The constant complaint of the judges is 
the receipt of pictures that, because of a short 


strip-range of gradation, they are obliged to re- 
ject unceremoniously. 

Some eight years ago, when investigating the 
practicability of developing (gaslight)-papers as 
a medium on which to enlarge, I was led into 
an interesting series of tests in order that the com- 
parative speed of brands and grades might be 
established with more definiteness. By this means 
I was made acquainted at the same time with the 
tone-rendering capacity of the various manu- 
facturers. To the average snap-shooter this may 
seem a matter of small moment; but to the ad- 
vanced worker — to the pictorialist and, above 
all, to the portraitist, both dealers in delicate 
shades of distinction — the subject cannot be 
other than of interest. Developing-papers are 
marketed usually as soft, medium and hard, and 
although there is uniformity — as regards avail- 
able number of tones when contrast grades are 
involved — there is some diversity when the 
softer-working grades are considered. The “‘soft- 
worker” of one make may not be identical with 
the ‘‘soft-worker”’ of another. Special Velox is 
exploited usually as a “‘soft-worker,” which, no 
doubt, is the case when compared with the Reg- 
ular or Carbon Velox. But, as a matter of fact, 
it belongs in the same class as Normal Cyko. In 
general the worker depends on the label to guide 
him in his choice, and should he get too much 
contrast with one brand he simply falls back on 
another. In a general way we have come to ac- 
cept the proposition that gaslight papers are 
much more contrasty than others. Just what 
that difference is, the average worker has no means 
of knowing. That Solio may be depended upon to 
give 60 gradations as against 40 in the case of 
Normal Cyko and Special Velox may surprise 
him very much. However, such isthe fact, though 
all are presumed to be in the same class. Solio 
gives a practical range of 1 to 15 on the “gra- 
dometer,’’ hence to expect identical results with 
a gaslight paper that cannot in two minutes get 
beyond the number 10 is futile. 

In making the tests, a screen of forty grada- 
tions was employed, though in no case did the 
record go beyond 22. This screen is made from 
super-imposed sheets of onion skin paper. The 
need of so many gradations as forty becomes ap- 
parent where plates are involved. For a home- 
manufactured screen of so elementary a kind, 
scientific accuracy cannot be claimed; but for 
comparative purposes it is as good as any other. 
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Whatever imperfection there might be bears 
upon all papers alike. Conditions governing the 
test were the same in all cases. 

At eight inches from an oil burner (Rayo lamp) 
each sheet of paper was exposed for two minutes. 


eps of o¢ adokion recorded 


a preponderance of Quinol in their composition, 
it was deemed best to try a soft-working developer 
in a second series of tests. The result in one in- 
stance was a gain of two numbers — a lengthening 
of scale and of gradation to that extent. 
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They were then developed in a strong metol so- 
lution, which, in addition to shortening exposure 
to a minimum, lengthened the scale of tones. In 
this connection it may be explained that in a 
prior series of tests the regular M. Q. developers 
recommended for the papers were employed. 
However, as they all tend to contrast because of 


Interesting and significant — to the pictorialist 
and the portraitist, at all events — is the record 
born of the screen. The accompanying diagrams 
testify to the fact. In a period of two minutes 
Artura Carbon Black had succeeded in getting 
as far as 22, while Normal Cyko and Special 
Velox had only got as far as 10, nor could they be 
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forced to go farther. It was evident at that par- 
ticular point that the limit of capacity for papers 
of the class had been reached. Landscape-nega- 
tives under the graded screen have been found 
to have opacities of from 1 to 50 or 60. ‘Portraits, 
flower and still-life subjects — owing to deeper 
shadows — have opacities from 1 to 100, and in 
some cases greater. From these facts it is evident 
that no printing-medium having so low a grada- 
tion capacity as the regular grades of gaslight 
papers possess can do adequate justice. Nor do 
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the enlarger, the hard papers were banned as be- 
ing at once slow and sooty. In the enlarging- 
apparatus there is a gain in contrast over and 
above that obtained in contact work. This is 
due to the spreading of the light, and is most 
marked when a large opening is employed. As 
the hard papers have such a short steep-range in 
gradation in any case, the results in enlarging are 
bound to be harsh unless a special flat negative 
is used. When — as happens many a time — the 
negative is of the undertimed and perhaps over- 
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the normal grades, with their record of 1 to 40, 
suitably serve. Professional workers would not 
touch gaslight papers so long as there were avail- 
able only brands of low tone-rendering capacity. 
Snap-shooters of limited photographic knowledge 
accept contrast paper readily enough if it is the 
first thing offered; although, as it happens, it is 
the least adapted to their needs. This accounts in 
part at least for the tremendous output of pictures 
wherein are coal-black shadows and chalky high- 
lights. It matters not that a negative is of the 
contrasty overdeveloped kind. Hard paper is 
not infrequently chosen for the positive, thus 
making matters worse. 

As the main purpose of the tests conducted was 
to determine the brands of paper best adapted to 


developed type, then the resultant print is of a 
kind to set on edge the teeth of the person of 
artistic sensibilities. 

To suitably round out this article as regards 
the actual tone-rendering capacity of hard papers, 
a test was made with Contrast Ryto, one of the 
newer aspirants for our favor. Although it man- 
aged to register itself on the ninth square, but 
seven separate and distinct degrees of radiation 
were visible. Its range of tone, therefore, may be 
set down as 1 to 28, a very limited scale indeed. 
The immense difference in tone-rendering capac- 
ity between such a paper as this and the “soft 
workers” should be noted. Compare the seven 
steps of Ryto with the twenty-two of Artura. 
The latitude of the regular or contrast grades of 
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gaslight paper is practically nil. The scale of the 
normal grades may be lengthened to a trifling 
degree. With the soft papers, on the other hand, 
we can contract or expand at will. Taking as an 
example Artura Carbon Black: By doubling the 
exposure and diluting the developer, at the same 
time dosing it well with bromide, we can shorten 
the scale immensely. The “soft workers” are in- 
deed mediums of great latitude and elasticity, 
and therein lies their special value to the ad- 
vanced worker. They, for years, have responded 
to every personal need, and as enlarging-mediums 
they have been found invaluable. 

In talking to a pictorialist who has made his 
mark, he surprised me by asserting that he had 
no luck with Cyko paper. I did not press him for 
particulars, but his declaration has often come to 
mind. I think I see how he had reached such a 


























FIGURE 3 


conclusion, and it may be explained thus: For 
years he had been using P. O. P., which gave him 
an extended scale of gradation. Then, when he 
turned to Cyko of normal grade, he failed to get 
the delicate gradation he formerly had been ac- 
customed to. Had he employed soft Cyko I am 
convinced he would have been suited. For the 
pictorialist and indulger in portraiture the soft- 
working papers are to be commended. To push 
the claims of any particular manufacture would 
savor too much of advertising. I have had con- 
siderable experience with Artura Carbon Black, 
and other brands of the Eastman line, have used 
a great deal of Soft Cyko and Special Portrait 
Argo, and found them all good. When I submit 
an enlarged picture in competition I always pin 
my faith on the “‘soft worker.”’ It usually wins. 
The relation between speed and sensitiveness 
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is of course close, and sensitiveness is again in 
close relationship to gradation. The speediest 
and most sensitive of gaslight papers are those 
with the longest scale of gradation. The capacity 
of the normal papers was shown to be such that 
while light could be depended on to affect them 
through ten sheets of paper it failed utterly when 
confronted with eleven. Attempts to force fur- 
ther action at the light end of the scale resulted 
only in a tremendous addition in the way of 
blackening at the dark end. Gaslight papers re- 
quire treatment precisely opposite to that of the 
plate. Softness with the plate is obtained by pro- 
longing the exposure and using a dilute developer. 


For softness in the case of gaslight paper the 
shortest possible exposure that serves to impress 
the image is accorded, followed by development in 
a developer strong in metol — 4 to 5 grains to the 
ounce — and with the alkali held down to a 
minimum. 

Calculating the maximum at 24, the speed — 
comparative — numbers of various brands of 
paper may be set down as follows: Eastman 
(medium) Bromide, Artura Carbon Black, 4, 
Soft Cyko 3, Normal Cyko 2, Special Velox 2, 
Regular Velox 1, Contrast papers. in general 1. 
Based upon adaptation to enlarging, contact 
practice may show some variation. 


The Future of Photo-Surveying From the Air 


least one after-result of the 
i} war can be foreseen with certainty, 
Mand that is the much greater im- 

N portance that will in future be at- 
stam) tached to good technical photog- 
raphy. A military photograph is of little use 
unless it is technically good, that is to say, sharp, 
clear and well defined throughout, and an enor- 
mous number of men are now being trained and 
practised in the production of such photographs, 
while at the same time it is becoming evident 
that the utility of equivalent results will by no 
means end with the war. Photography, of course, 
will still be an important matter in both the 
Navy and Army when peace comes, and it may be 
necessary to keep up establishments on a scale 
that before was hardly dreamt of; but beyond 
this there must be further developments. Mili- 
tary work is very much of the nature of survey 
work, and photography having proved itself so 
capable in this direction, is bound to be more and 
more relied upon. 

Hitherto the surveyor has not made use of 
photography to anything like the extent that he 
might have done. He has used it more or less 
apologetically, feeling rather ashamed of himself 
for departing so far from the old well-tried 
methods of chain, level, plane-table and theod- 
olite. Now, however, he is forced to realize that 
the camera-man in an airplane can do more in 
an hour than the old methods will accomplish 
in months. The airman needs only a base for 
his operations, and he can then produce very 
efficient and useful maps over a range of un- 
known country, that possibly the surveyor could 
not reach at all. An unknown and inaccessible 
islet can be charted by a navy airman in an 
hour or less in a fashion that cannot be excelled 


by the old dodges of timing echoes or “tri- 
angaling” around the island from a distance. 
The one defect in such photographic results is 
that they will not record exact dimensions; but 
there are ways in which even this difficulty may 
be surmounted, and a great future may be an- 
ticipated for the airplane photograph and for 
airplane methods of mapping. 

At present this branch of photography is 
really in its infancy, but the wonderfully good 
results that have been produced, under condi- 
tions of great urgency and high pressure, promise 
much greater things for the future, when appa- 
ratus and appliances will be made more perfect, 
effective and, probably, larger, and when no 
obstructively minded Fokkers are around to in- 
terfere. Of course, accurately scaled maps, plans 
and charts can never be superseded by photo- 
graphs alone, but when one thinks of the cost, 
labor and time — probably years — that can be 
expended over one apparently insignificant 
hand-drawn result, and realizes that nearly as 
much can be depicted in a few hours by photog- 
raphy, the use of the latter is obvious. The little 
more that the proper survey will show is very 
necessary, but until it is available, the photo- 
graph may be an excellent substitute. We have 
already seen several specimens of airplane pho- 
tographs taken over town and country that are 
quite as useful as maps for a great many ordi- 
nary purposes; better in some respects, as they 
give greater prominence to the more prominent 
features, whereas the regular map or plan often 
shows everything in a deadly monotonous and 
unaccented fashion. Stereoscopic methods 
naturally score heavily in this respect, and stere- 
oscopy should play a big part in the future of 
aerial surveying. 
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““sTop, LOOK, LISTEN!”’ 


One of the most wearisome operations in sur- 
veying is that known as contouring, which in- 
volves any amount of hard labor in one probably 
quite desolate locality for weeks, or perhaps 
months, doing exactly the same thing day after 
day over very nearly the same ground. A few 
stereoscopic photographs from an airplane will 
show facts much more clearly than the best con- 
toured map, and developments in measurement- 
methods may possibly relieve the surveyor of the 
worst part of his work. 

Another direction in which technical photog- 
raphy should score — though we do not know 
how far it has yet been used for the purpose — is 
in the preparation of works-records and catalogs. 
In some works before the war it was the custom 
to keep records and catalogs of every detail of 
work done and of tools used, illustrated by minute 
marginal drawings; very trying to make, and 
taking much time. We know of one unfortunate 
draughtsman who nearly lost his eyesight over 
this work, and the greater part, if not all of it, 
could readily have been done by photography. 
Possibly, recent developments in the engineering- 
world have modified this practice, and drawn 
more attention to the possibilities of photography; 
but, if not, there should be in the future plenty 
of good technical photographers to point out the 
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possibilities and to prove them beyond all dis- 
pute. Work at fairly high pressure will probably 
be maintained and be absolutely essential in all 
factories for some time to come, and in the 
manufacturing-world there should be plenty of 
scope for the technical photographer and his 
time-saving methods. 

Reverting to the question of aerial survey, it 
should be noted that it is the airplane that has 
rendered this matter of such importance. The 
balloon was practically useless for the purpose, 
not being under control, whereas the possibilities 
of photographic surveying from the ground-level 
were, at best, only limited. Those who have 
already had experience of airplane-work will 
probably be best qualified to go on with it and 
effect improvements; but there is evidently also 
a big field open to those of more theoretical 
knowledge, in the way of developing methods of 
securing measurement-records, and in what we 
may call the mathematics and geometry of pho- 
tographic surveying which has to be reconsidered 
from a new point of view, that is from a some- 
what uncertain position in mid-air, instead of 
from a fixed point or base on the earth. The 
problems that this new feature presents should 
be sufficiently difficult to be attractive to many. 

The British Journal of Photography. 
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The Baby’s Picture 


GRACE COX RUTTER 


JRULY, babies outclass all other 
a oot subjects in the variable moods they 
nF meq present to the photographer. They 
(x ae, remind me of the sky on a spring- 
=) day — no heavy wrathful clouds of 
the equinoctials, but a rapid changing of showers 
and sunshine. What a safety-valve it would 
prove to our feelings could we but spank some 
troublesome bit of humanity at times! But how 
soon we forget our vexation when smiles and 
dimples displace the squalls. It is a pleasant 
vocation, after all, if one has a sense of humor. 
The stock in trade of the successful photographer 
of babies partakes less of the manipulations of 
lights and the mixing of chemicals for a given 
result than it does of a generous amount of 
patience, good sense and a fondness for children. 
The former, one can learn: the latter should be 
inherent. 
It is well that home-portraiture allows one such 
a latitude of lighting and arrangement, for it 
would be impossible to produce conventional 
studio-finishes from limited home-settings. There 
is no arbitrary law 
to place the catch- 
lights or relative 


shadow- and high- 
light-surfaces. The 
less we attempt to 
imitate the profes- 


sional studio- 
worker, the more 
natural and pleas- 
ing our pictures 
will be; for what 
is crude or inar- 
tistic from a stu- 
dio-angle is har- 
monious and life- 
like in a home- 
portrait. Our aim 
is the natural and 
unconventional, 
tempered by our 
inner vision of 
good taste in com- 
position. 

Normal babies 
are quick of move- 
ment, and often 
kick their feet and 
wave their arms 
simultaneously, so 


TWINS — CURLYHEAD AND SCOWLS 


that it seems almost hopeless to get them 
quiet long enough even for an exposure. But 
their clothing is all in our favor. for white 
helps to make a brief exposure sufficient, since 
the sensitive emulsion is affected first by white 
draperies; then, too, the white dress. reflects — 
to a certain extent — light on the hands and 
face, and thereby shortens exposure. Baby-faces 
appear best under an open light; strong shadows 
or contrasty effects in backgrounds result in a 
rather unfinished look. If we can have a broad, 
open lighting, it is easy to make quick exposures 
of the wiggling, tiny people. Whether as a re- 
sult of the brief exposures necessary, or because 
too sharp a focus is not becoming to baby-faces, 
we have come to admire soft effects in the flesh- 
tones of children’s portraits. To obtain this, we 
use a fairly open shutter, stopped down enough 
to give detail to the drapery. 

Of babies in long clothes, the finished picture 
is sure to be — more clothes, less baby; but that 
is the mother’s desire, for she invariably wants 
the pattern of the needlework clear, since that 
is a part of the 
record. And ba- 
bies’ pictures must 
be more record 
than composition 
to satisfy our pa- 
trons. Maybe she 
wore that same 
needle-work _ her- 
self when a baby! 
Her wishes are ac- 
complished partly 
by the method of 
lighting and com- 
pleted by proper 
development. 
With high, broad 
window - lightings, 
a regular diffu- 
sing-screen is use- 
ful. Set it up near 
the subject, out of 
range of the lens, 
and in such a posi- 
tion that it shuts 
off no light from 
the face, but will 
lower the light on 
the draperies, so 
that instead of 
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photographing chalky, you get satisfactory dif- 
fusion and detail without undertiming the flesh- 
tones. 

“Twins” shows the results of not using one. 
This picture was a problem. In addition to the 
restlessness of the two babies, I was obliged to 
work in very cramped surroundings, and with the 
lack of the dainty, babvlike effect, which was in- 
evitable — they were just about to be graduated 
into short clothes, and had outgrown their pretty 
long dresses — altogether, my nerves were spun 
to a thread. I compromised finally on a kicked- 
out-of-focus drapery and “‘Curlyhead’s”’ angelic 
expression, just as I saw that the other twin 
meant to squall again. Of course, vou know that 
a baby can cry; but do not delude yourself that 
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MARION 


twins will not make more noise than two babies, 
singly. Had you passed the house when I was 
making this picture, you might have thought, 
with good reason, that it was a whole baby-farm 
and we were murdering them all. Any one skilful 
with tools can make a diffusing-screen for home- 
use from the illustrations in the photographer’s 
supply-catalogs. A tripod of light-weight wood 
supports the gauze-covered framework which 


forms the screen proper, and milled-head screws 
can be attached to raise or lower the contrivance 
as desired. 

Alas, alas, that we can seldom choose our 
lights! The best choice needs to be carefully 
planned for, in home-portraiture. There are the 
low ceilings and small windows; and, perhaps, the 
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REDHEAD 


wall too near to be thrown out of focus. With 
small windows, a fairly efficient aid is made with 
a generous length of white cheese-cloth, durably 
hemmed, and a cord-loop in each corner. One 
end is caught over the window-shade hooks and 
the strip is stretched taut and the other end 
fastened to a tall clothes-horse, the top of a high 
piece of furniture, or even a door directly oppo- 
site the window. This increases the light by re- 
flecting it down on the subject, but the lens must 
not be tilted the slightest degree upward or re- 
flections may result where least wanted. Another 
procedure is to arrange the baby slightly side- 
view toward the lens, and with most of the long 
dress turned partly into the shadow. With a re- 
flector, good results are produced without length- 

ening the exposure. 
I have found few verandas suitable for posing. 
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If you can find one on the ell of a house that is 
shady at the right time of day, it may answer 
your purpose; but the least breeze causes your 
backgrounds and reflectors to wave defiance to 
your best efforts. You cannot do without the 
background, as either the porch-railing or the 
surrounding scenery or the weather-boards are 
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JUNIOR 


present to obtrude and distract from the best 
technical work. “Marion” is an exception to the 
usual veranda-portrait. A large tree at the side- 
front diffused the strong light, and a thick vine 
in the rear, with the aid of the high-backed chair, 
shut off the scenery and prevented halation. No 
reflector was needed, and it was given a full ex- 
posure of a half-second with an ordinary plate. 
Pyro tank-development and printing on soft 
paper gave this pleasing picture of the amiable 
little queen. As to the reflector, I do not often 
bother to carry mine everywhere I am called to 
go. A sheet thrown over a clothes-horse or a high- 
backed chair, or draped from one piece of high 
furniture to another — if placed at the correct 
angle — serves the same purpose. 

Little babies have such weak backs that a 
high-chair is about the only thing which will give 





them the needed support. It should be covered 
with a dark couch-cover or fur-robe. For years, 
I have used a pair of dark green chenille-portiéres 
which have faded and outworn their original 
sightliness, but give just a pleasant degree of 
contrast to babies’ dresses. A potted plant may 
often be used as a partial background to screen 
an unremovable piece of furniture or to serve as 
a sort of balance. It should not be in sharp focus. 

“Junior” was so well-behaved that the one- 
second exposure, even on the fast plate which 
the rather dull light of his mother’s parlor made 
necessary, Was made without any trouble. A 
reflector lighted his shadow side, and two win- 
dows, the bright side. He was sitting in a low 
baby-chair placed on the seat of a kitchen-chair, 
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GURGLES 


both covered by the fur-robe. Soft paper and 
pyro tank-development produced this print. 
**Sweetness”’ was a young baby, large for her 
eight weeks’ age, but still too weak of back to sit 
more erect. One-fifth second exposure was sufli- 
cient with the anastigmat lens, and she was placed 
near a large south window just inside the point 
where the sunlight struck the floor. Cramer 
Crown plate, pyro tank-development, Azo hard 
paper, brought out the excellent detail in the 
laces and the little jacket. 
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SWEETNESS 


**Redhead” and “‘Gurgles” were taken under 
almost identical conditions of light, but slightly 
different from ‘‘Sweetness,” and entirely different 
from the others. Both were so full of life that I 
feared a blurred image. So they were placed near 
a south window with bright sunlight outside and 
a sheet thrown over a chair and moved close to 
their shadow sides. A couch-cover conceals a 
bureau back of “‘Gurgles.”’ It seemed to me that 
*“Redhead” was moving every second — she 
was so happy with her two new teeth, which her 
mother insisted must show in the picture. The 
needlework details were obtained by the diluted 
developer, pyro, and a sixty-five-degree temper- 
ature, soft paper; and the absence of blurring was 
due to the one-half second exposure and a fast 
plate — in both pictures. Babies’ pictures should 
be developed separately from other negatives, 
with greater dilution, usually one-third more 
water. There can be no set rule. Different plates, 
lens-speeds and various _ lighting-advantages 
create a wide range of strength and time of de- 
veloping, for which only experience can prove a 
rule of guidance to permanent success. 
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Water-Views with Dual Motive 


An excellent example of the correct way to 
treat this motive is to be found in his river-views, 
the Norwegian painter, Frits Thaulow, never 
giving more of the landscape itself than a sugges- 
tion at the top of the picture, thus concentrating 
the attention on the beautiful swirling expanse 
of water below. The water itself tells all that is 
needful of the thing it reflects, and the attention 
is not distracted in the effort to see two things at 
once.— Brrce Harrison. 

This is the source of the panel-shaped photo- 
graphs of river- and pond-views, in which the 
water forms an elongated foreground, the shore 
or water-craft occupying the top of the picture- 
space. This style of pictorial composition was 
quickly adopted, and utilized with admirable re- 
sults, by certain photo-pictorialists, notably, 
W. H. Porterfield.—[Eprror.| 

‘eg 

THE soul that becomes discouraged in the 
presence of real greatness will never become thor- 
oughly artistic—Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
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Mark the Extortionists 


HEY should be marked men — purveyors 

who, without just cause, charge extortionate 
prices for commodities. Who; the manufacturers 
of photo-supplies? No; the dealers in coal, food- 
stuffs, clothing, shoes, stationery, paper and other 
necessaries. A reasonable advance in ante-bellum 
prices on account of shortage of raw materials 
and augmented cost of labor is justifiable; it is 
expected. But when it comes to fixing prices 
that greatly exceed the natural increase in cost 
of production — prices that are oppressive and 
arbitrary, and against which practice there is no 
redress — the extortionists should be made to 
feel the resentment of the people. There should 
be a day of reckoning for them. Until that grati- 
fying opportunity arrives, the extortionists should 
be marked men. Take, for instance, a well- 
known form of order-book. Until recently, it 
sold for two dollars in dozen-lots. Now the price 
is four dollars a dozen —an increase of two 
hundred percent! The paper composing these 
little books is of a cheap grade — as pencil is 
used to produce a carbon-copy of each order — 
-ach sheet having a heading printed in bluish ink, 
and the cover being of thin flexible cardboard. 
In the circumstances, an advance of twenty-five 
percent would seem to have been ample to cover 
an increase in the price of production. The ma- 
ker’s motto evidently is, ‘Do ’em while the do- 
ing is good.” Parallel cases are numerous. 
Among the few notable exceptions is the photo- 
graphic industry. Here a necessary but moderate 
advance in prices was made under obviously 
warrantable conditions — several years ago — 
when paper-stock and certain chemicals were im- 
possible to get from Europe; but the prices of 
other necessaries remain virtually unchanged. 





No Efficiency Without Interest 


HE art of salesmanship is usually inter- 
preted to be the ability to sell a customer 
what he does not want; but viewed sanely, sales- 
manship consists in supplying the customer what 
he wants, and to gain his confidence and good 
will. But this is not all. A prominent picture- 


dealer of the Hub has observed that his sales- 
men perform their duties in a merely perfunctory 
The initiative in the effort to find the 
picture wanted generally comes from the cus- 


manner. 


tomer, with no eager assistance of the salesman, 
whose heart and soul are not in his work. The 
proprietor of this store does not feel that he is 
getting an adequate return for the amount paid 
out for salaries, and, in order to try to improve 
the situation, has hit upon the following plan: 

He has prepared a series of questions which 
each salesman is expected to answer in writing, 
as fully or as briefly as he pleases, and he who gives 
the best answer is to receive a prize; but this the 
clerks do not know. The questions are: I. *‘ Why 
do people buy pictures?”” II. ‘Why do people 
buy frames?” In all probability, the next ques- 
tion to be answered by the salesmen will be: 
““Why do you work for me, and not for a hard- 
ware-dealer, a druggist or a haberdasher?”’ The 
resulting answer, no doubt, will determine either 
the retention or dismissal of the salesmen. In 
this way, the art-dealer hopes to obtain assistants 
that will show a sympathetic interest towards a 
customer, and a spontaneous desire to codperate 
with him, sell him more goods and prove to his 
employer that he is in love with his work. 

Now, it is a fact, that there are many sales- 
men in photo-supply stores who take neither 
pride nor interest in their work, doing absolutely 
nothing beyond what they have been asked todo, 
and, naturally, making no advance towards 
greater personal efficiency. Some day the pro- 
prietor of the photo-supply store, too, may adopt 
the art-dealer’s elimination-test. “‘ Why do people 
buy cameras, dryplates, films and other photo 
accessories?”” is a searching question to put to 
most photo-salesmen. No doubt, some would 
answer intelligently; but others would reply, 
“To make pictures ’’— a fact that is self-evident. 
The alert photo-salesman seeks the reason back 
of the desire to buy a camera. He is interested 
enough to try to ascertain whether it is the arrival 
of a new baby, the lure of the hills or the thrill of 
the surging sea that has aroused the wish to re- 
produce anticipated scenes of joy. When he has 
obtained the necessary information, the efficient 
photo-salesman tries to sell an equipment that is 
best adapted to the needs of the purchaser. Of 
course, he must combine judgment with tact, 
keeping in mind his employer’s interests, and 
making the customer feel that he is receiving the 
best possible service. A photo-supply store that 
is so fortunate as to have such a salesman need 
have no fear of the loss of patronage. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 


Awards — Home-Portraits Competition 
Closed April 30, 1917 
First Prize: T. W. Kilmer. 


Second Prize: Bradley Studio. 

Third Prize: J. H. Field. 

Honorable Mention: Mabel Heist Bickle, C. C. Bos- 
law, A. D. Brittingham, E. J. Brown, J. Burns, J. E. 
Bush, H. R. Decker, Albert C. Ferry, Jared Gardner, 
E. G. Gunning, Roger P. Jordon, George Krause, 
A. B. Largett, F. L. Lutz, E. Marty, Holmes I. Mettee, 
Chas. H. Partington, George Pennock, J. H. Saunders, 
A. S. Workman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: W. B. Baxter, Elmer Beard, 
Alice B. Caldwell, O. C. Dean, Louis A. Dyar, Addie 
M. Harthan, W. R. Houchen, Dr. M. Houston, A. L. 
Mason, G. A. Perley, D. Vincent Smith, Kenneth D. 
Smith, W. Stelcik, Chas. Strube. 


Subjects for Competition — 1917 


‘Miscellaneous. Closes May 31. 
“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
**Landscapes with Figures.”’ Closes July 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes August 31. 
“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
**Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
** Miscellaneous.” Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.”” Closes December 31. 

1918 
“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. qua 
“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
*Home-Portraits.” 


—) 


_ 


Closes April 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


“= 


Praise from relatives and friends of the amateur’s 
pictorial efforts is often a hindrance rather than a help. 
When commendation is based upon sound practical 
knowledge, and is entirely unprejudiced, it should be 
doubly welcome: and of the critic it may aptly be said: 
““Approbation from Sir Hubert is praise, indeed.” 

W.A.F 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. H. 
T. W. KILMER 
FIRST PRIZE — HOME-PORTRAITS 








Miscellaneous — Advanced Competition 
Closes August 31, 1917 

Tuts month we come to the third of our Quarterly 
Miscellaneous Competitions which give free reign with 
regard to subject and treatment. Some camerists work 
to better advantage when a definite subject is an- 
nounced, and others excel when they are unfettered by 
the limitation of a stated method of procedure. These 
competitions have become very popular recently — 
due, in part, to this very sense of freedom. In many 
“ases, a true and more beautiful understanding of the 
photographer’s love of nature, humanity and _ spirit- 
uality is given by the pictures he sends to the miscella- 
neous competitions. In photography, as in other lines 
of endeavor, we turn instinctively to those subjects 
which we love the most, and, in so doing, we reveal un- 
consciously a bit of our true character. The frontis- 
piece “Silent Homage,” by Mrs. Fannie T. Cassidy, 
in the April, 1917, issue, is a case in point. Back of that 
picture lay a beautiful understanding of the relation 
between nature and Deity. Again, in ‘The Breaker,” 
by Harold A. Taylor, page 290 of the June, 1917, issue, 
appeared a striking picture of a huge breaker thunder- 
ing down upon the shore in a mass of foam. Only a 
true knowledge and love of the sea made this superb 
marine a possibility. And so, without end, might be 
cited similar cases to substantiate the statement that 
in these miscellaneous competitions all have the oppor- 
tunity to express in pictorial form their highest and 
truest conception of the beautiful. 

It often happens that pictures that were made too 
late to be entered in other competitions are eligible to 
the present one. Such pictures should be entered now 
unless they are particularly well adapted to a competi- 
tion announced for a later date. Possibly it is some por- 
trait that would make an excellent genre; perhaps it is 
a landscape that has figures which are so arranged as 
to eliminate it from the “figures in landscape” class; 
or again, it might be a print that does not fall readily 
among the subjects announced in recent or future 
competitions. At all events, this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give one’s collection of pictures a thorough 
overhauling. 

Though landscapes are always of artistic value and 
interest, it should not be inferred that home-portrait, 
genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, nature, 
speed and other pictures are unwelcome. The stirring 
times in which we live abound in possibilities. The in- 
telligent and well-equipped camerist need not go far 
to obtain real pictures of permanent value to himself 
and to others. However, “record” photographs, as 
such, stand but small chance in PHoto-ERra contests. 
That a picture is an excellent technical photograph of 
a house does not qualify it for the miscellaneous com- 
petition. There must be something or some one asso- 
ciated with the house to give it special interest, or it 
must have a message to convey which is inspiring or 
beautiful. Likewise, a picture of a group — interesting 
to those who know its members — is valueless unless 
there are historical or otherwise important associations 
connected with it. Try to decide whether or not the 
photograph you intend to send is of more than family 
or local interest. Remember that there is a great world 
beyond your horizon that cares nothing for you unless 
you touch a sympathetic chord — something in com- 
mon with what we can all enjoy. 

One object should predominate over all others in 
any picture. Emphasis may be given the center of inter- 
est, either by position or by contrast of light and dark. 
Make your picture convey one definite thought. On 
page 285 of June Puoro-Era, 1917, is a striking illus- 
tration of the three-pictures-in-one type of photo- 





graph which lacks emphasis because of “pictorial re- 
dundancy.” The lover of the beautiful in nature is 
drawn easily into the attempt to include all he possibly 
‘an on one plate. However, he should remember that 
the selection of the most beautiful part of the scene 
and that only — will give greater pleasure to him and 
be of greater interest to others. 

The choice of a proper printing-medium is a large 
factor in the success of your effort. ‘It requires not a 
little artistic feeling and a well-developed sense of the 
fitness of things to choose the best means to interpret 
to the public the beautiful conception that was in one’s 
own mind when the exposure was made. Because a 
certain grade and surface of paper has given pleasing 
results with some plates is no indication that the same 
paper is suitable for any and all subjects. The flower- 
study that depends for its beauty on delicacy and fine- 
ness of detail and texture is best rendered by a smooth- 
surfaced paper, possibly one with a slight gloss; and 
not infrequently a green tone is pleasing, especially 
when the blossoms are white. However, such treatment 
would be the opposite of what should be given to studies 
where breadth and mass are the predominant charac- 
teristics. For such studies a rough-surfaced paper is 
preferable, and the color should be chosen carefully. 
For snow-scenes a gray platinum is appropriate, whereas 
for sunsets or autumn-subjects the warmer sepia-tones 
are preferable. 

This matter of the best presentation is one that de- 
mands your best critical judgment as well as your best 
technical ability. A print may be faultless technically 
and yet fail to make the right impression on the be- 
holder. On the other hand, a print which in reality is 
faulty on the technical side may be full of poetry and 
mystery — gaining and holding the interest which the 
merely literal and technical could never arouse for a 
moment. 

True art comes first from the heart and then from 
the mind. Technical knowledge of composition is in- 
valuable as a means to express that which is beautiful, 
true and spiritual: but remember that of itself the 
technical is cold and lifeless. Because you may be a 
professional photographer in no way signifies that 
your pictures are works of art. Your pictures may be 
perfect technically; but if they fail to inspire, please or 
otherwise move the observer, they have not and you 
have not succeeded in true artistic photography. Em- 
phasis is placed purposely on this point because of the 
many who fail to realize its truth. Conversely, it does 
not follow that because you are not a professional pho- 
tographer you are incapable to produce winning pic- 
tures. Look to the inspiration of your effort. If it be 
strong, fine, true, beautifu! and pure, you cannot fail. 
Such technical mistakes as you may make are lost sight 
of in the appreciation of the appeal that you have tried 
to make with the knowledge and equipment at your 
disposal. 

It may be seen that this Miscellaneous Competition 
is not merely an opportunity to get rid of such prints as 
may be lying about the house. Whatever you send 
should have a thought back of it. Above all, remember 
that your picture represents you, and that it will make 
its appeal in proportion to the time, thought and skill 
you put into the making of it. 








A. H. BrearpsLey. 


An At-Home Portrait Note 


Dou BTLEss many workers are at present attempting 
home-portrait work, and when dealing with male- 
subjects there is often considerable diff culty in placing 
the hands in a pleasing position. The present writer, 
when dealing with male-sitters, has found that if a 
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cigarette is lightly held, from force of habit the hands 
at once become graceful and characteristic. A lady is 
more easily dealt with in this matter; a few flowers, a 
vase, or some needlework occupy the hands most grace- 
fully ; and in the case of a child, a picture-book or toy 
fulfils the same purpose. Many portraits that one sees 
are often spoilt by some defect in the pose of the hands, 
and often they are omitted to avoid the difficulty; but 
if the points emphasized above are noted and put into 
practice, the difficulty will be found fairly easy of 
solution.— Amateur Photographer. 





Figure-Composition in Landscape 


PRosPECTIVE pictorialists desirous to improve their 
picture-making abilities with reference to a standard 
work on figure-composition are advised to consult the 
volume on this subject by Sadakichi Hartmann (Sidney 
Allen). This is a de luxe publication, 7} x 10’ inches in 
size, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper, gold 
top and sides, and illustrated with over 150 halftones 
(from celebrated paintings and appropriate photo- 








BRADLEY STUDIO 


graphs by well-known pictorialists) and diagrams. 
This superb volume is from the pen of one of the fore- 
most living art-critics, and is designed to guide amateur 
photographers to successful efforts in composition of 
landscapes with and without figures. The work was 
published, originally, at $3.00, but PHoto-Era pro- 
cured 150 volumes at a special price, and will sell them 
to its readers at $1.50 a copy, sent by express, collect, 
or by parcel-post (consignee’s risk), postage according 
to zone. Each copy, in a neat cardboard box, ready for 
shipment, weighs 33 ounces. 


A Note on the Paget Color-Process 


As is well known, in order to achieve success in 
making negatives for the Paget color process it is most 
important that the taking-screen and panchromatic 
negative-plate should be in perfect contact. When the 
plateholder is fitted with springs at the back, this is 
quite an easy matter to ensure, but when they are not 
so fitted perfect contact becomes a matter of some diffi- 
culty. The writer has found that it is a good plan to 
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bind the “taking-screen”’ and negative-plate together 
at the four corners with scraps of lantern-slide binding- 
strips about a quarter of an inch wide. This also helps 
in facilitating accurate registration with the viewing- 
screen, and avoiding subsequently overlapping edges of 
the transparency plate and screen due to the absence 
of exact parallax. It should be noted that the front 
edge of the scrap of binding-strip, i.e., that over the 
taking-screen, should not lap more than say one six- 
teenth of an inch, or part of the picture will be cut off. 
After exposure it is quite an easy matter to separate the 
two without damage to either by simply cutting the 
binding-strip through at the edges of the plates with a 
sharp knife— Amateur Photographer. 


Ink for Glass, Porcelain, Etc. 


Ink for writing names on glass bottles, porcelain 
dishes, tins, etc., may be made by dissolving 60 grains 
of powdered copal in 1 ounce of oil of lavender made 
warm, and then mixing the solution, by means of a 
palette-knife on a stone, with 6 grains of lampblack 
and 2 grains of indigo; if other colors are wanted, ver- 
milion, ocher, etc., may be used. The mixture is applied 
with a fine camel-hair brush. To make the writing 
stand out prominently on glass it is advisable first to 
paint a shield or tablet on the glass, using white bath 
enamel for the purpose. 


J. H, FIELD 


THIRD PRIZE 
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A mixture particularly suitable for lantern slides may 
be made by dissolving 1 dram of shellac in } ounce of 
methylated spirit; then dissolve } dram of borax in 4 
ounce of water. The solutions should be mixed together 
very slowly, and if a precipitate forms the mixture 
should be heated until clear. Enough aniline dye of a 
suitable color — methylene blue is generally used — 
should be added to color the mixture. This dries quickly 
and is permanent.—Professional Photographer. 


Pyro-Stains 


To remove these objectionable stains from the 
fingers, first make a strong solution of chlorinated lime 
and dip the pyro-stained fingers in this. Now rub the 
stains with a large crystal of citric acid, and apply the 
lime-solution and acid alternately until the stain has 
completely vanished. Then rinse thoroughly in water. 
To remove pyro stains from a negative, immerse in a 
bath prepared as follows: 


rere rrr reer 3 ounces 
Fe aie acing. < gore tai xnceibie lout 1 ounce 
I os 85 ole cans s tare icici wba 1 ounce 
_ Bee one enero eee eer 20 ounces 


After this it should be well washed. A good practice 
would be to immerse all negatives in the above bath as 
soon as they have been fixed.—Amateur Photographer. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Drying a Print Quickly 


AN interesting method of drying a bromide or gas- 
light print very quickly was that which Mr. Gear 
demonstrated recently at a meeting of the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society, London. After the necessary fixing 
and washing, the print is placed in methylated spirit, 
and as soon as it has been thoroughly saturated, the 
print is suspended by some metallic holder and ignited. 
The moment the spirit-flame is extinguished, the print 
will be found to be entirely dry and uninjured. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, Mr. Gear pronounced the process 
as perfectly reliable, and he never had a print destroyed 
or injured in any way by it. In these days, when some- 
times it is of great importance to turn out large num- 
bers of finished prints and enlargements, at high speed, 
this fire-method should prove extremely useful. 


The Speed of Lenses 


F/4.5 is 1.137 times faster than F/ 4.8 

F/4.5 is 1.234 times faster than F/ 5.0 

F/4.5 is 1.548 times faster than F/ 5.6 

F/4.5 is 1.960 times faster than F/ 6.3 

F/4.5 is 2.777 times faster than F/ 7.5 

F/4.8 is 1.085 times faster than F/ 5.0 

F/4.8 is 1.361 times faster than F/ 5.6 

F/4.8 is 1.723 times faster than F/ 6.3 

F/4.8 is 2.441 times faster than F/ 7.5 

F/5.0 is 1.587 times faster than F/ 6.3 

F/5.0 is 2.250 times faster than F/ 7.5 

F/6.3 is 1.417 times faster than F/ 7.5 

F/6.3 is 1.613 times faster than F/ 8.0 

*/7.5 is 2.230 times faster than F/11.2 
By carefully working this out, you will be able to 
find the speed of the lens which you are using, and how 
the speed of one compares with another. Better keep 

this; it will be worth something to you some time. 
From Ansco Co. 


Self-Rocking Developing-Tray 


WHEN it is necessary to develop a great number of 
plates, it becomes tiresome to rock the tray in which 
the development takes place. A self-rocking tray may 
easily be arranged in the following manner: 
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Cut a piece of thin wood large enough to fit the tray 
nicely, as shown at A in the illustration. Around the 
edges nail small strips of wood, to prevent the tray from 
slipping off A. A wedge of wood, C, as long as the tray 
is wide, and 1 inch wide, is nailed to the bottom of the 
wood piece, A. This is the pivot on which the tray rocks. 

A strip of soft iron, 2 feet long and ? inch wide, has 


one end fastened to the under side of the tray-support, 
and is bent in the shape shown. A weight fastened to 
the lower end of the strip serves to balance the whole 
arrangement. 

The tray containing the developing-solution is placed 
on A, and after the plate is immersed, the tray can be 
started rocking by causing the weight, E, to swing. 
The rocking motion will continue for some time, since 
there is virtually no friction at the pivot! 

T. W. Benson. 


Making Wood Waterproof 


WHEN a small piece of woodwork for some repair or 
addition to our photographic kit is made, it is often 
necessary to make it waterproof. A very good way to 
do this cheaply and simply is to obtain a pennyworth 
of orange shellac from a chemist and dissolve this in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, with methylated spirit, until it is 
of the consistency of thick cream. Those who follow the 
flat-iron method of dry-mounting will already have 
this in hand. The wood to be treated is given a coat of 
the solution and allowed to dry till quite hard; it is then 
given a second coat, and so on with a third or a fourth, 
if thought necessary, and it will be found to have a 
smooth and water-resisting surface. 

Amateur Photographer. 


A Note on Printing-Frames 


AN excellent and timely hint is given by R. M. F., 
in The Amateur Photographer, on printing-frames. That 
good contact between the negative and the printing- 
paper is essential if the finest prints are to be obtained 
is a point too often lost sight of by the majority of 
workers at the present time. The old-time worker 
gave as much care to the “pads” for the back of the 
printing-frame as he did to the condition of the frame 
itself; but to-day very few photographers trouble about 
them, and the back of the printing-frame itself is al- 
lowed to rest directly upon the back of the sensitive 
printing-paper. The main purpose of the pad, of course, 
is to keep out damp, and for this reason they are still 
used in platinotype-printing; but besides this, which 
even with the other processes is still most important, 
perfect contact with the negative is assured, and this 
is of especial importance when much-used printing- 
frames are employed, when it will be most likely found 
that the back springs have lost much of their original 
power. For ordinary purposes the card-packings en- 
closed in the packets of printing-paper will be found 
quite good enough if a sheet of plain blotting-paper is 
placed between them and the back of the printing- 
paper, or, failing these, two or three sheets of blotting- 
paper the same size as the frame may be employed, and 
so serve a double purpose, viz., the exclusion of damp, 
and ensuring perfect contact between printing-paper 
and the negative. Only recently we heard an amateur 
complaining of the poor definition of his prints, though 
the negatives were perfectly sharp. This was eventually 
traced to the use of a printing-frame with worn springs. 
Two or three sheets of blotting-paper were inserted as 
indicated above, and the trouble vanished. The fore- 
going are points frequently overlooked, and may be 
taken as examples of things little in themselves that are 
well worth attention. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHotro-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

8. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
teredin competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 


very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 








Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed April 30, 1917 
Alvah G. Clark. 
Foster Lardner. 
Geo. W. French. ai 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 
Honorable Mention: James Allan. C. 
B. Frank Gray, 
Saunders, A. S. Workman. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 


the beginner at a disadvantage. 


value of the subjects likely to be entered. 


beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 


a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 


prints in the Pooto-Era Advanced Competition. 


As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 


Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Pooto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse. it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


When Nature Is Wrong 


WERE you ever invited to be the guest of a picnic- 
party because you were a camerist and, if called upon, 
willing to make a picture of the group? Did you, on 
such an occasion, snap the party sitting on the beach, 
with the sun streaming into the faces of the discomfited 
picnickers? And what was the result? You do not like 
to discuss the matter, because the picture pleased no 
one. How could it be otherwise, with the blazing sun 
distorting the features of each member of the group, 
so that recognition was virtually impossible? No 
wonder you were not invited again to join that festive 
party. Please remember that the shade is much prefer- 
able for an outdoor group-portrait; even aw 
against the source of light is better.— W. A. F. 
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J. Brewster, Dr. 
F. N. Inouye, Henry L. Osborn, J. H. 
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THE LIFE-CLASS 
FIRST PRIZE 


The Vacation-Camera 

At this season of the year the vacation-camera comes 
into its own. By that is meant the photographic equip- 
ment which is purchased hurriedly on the way to boat 
or train. Many camerists plan their vacation carefully 
in all respects with the exception of their picture-making 
paraphernalia, which is usually forgotten until the time 
of departure — then there is a rush to the photo-dealer’s 
for any kind of a camera within the stated price. Need- 
less to say, the dealer has no opportunity to serve his 
customer efficiently, and neither is the purchaser likely 
to know much about the camera. The result is shown in 
the thousands of vacation-pictures that amount to 
little artistically or otherwise. 

The vacation-snapshooter is somewhat of a nonde- 
script. To him, photography is merely the means 
whereby he proves to those at home that he has been 
here or there and that he has been with this or that 
person. Though he may make beautiful pictures, his 
interest often ceases the moment he returns to his 
home. Since the name of vacation-snapshooters is 
legion, a few suggestions concerning the vacation- 
“amera may be of value. 

Though you may know something about cameras 
and lenses, do not get an equipment that will require 
too much time to master. A fixed-focus type of camera 
is almost sure to get results in the hands of the tyro. 
’T were better to use such a camera and bring home 








ALVAH G. CLARK 


— BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


pictures than to purchase one that evoked admiration 
but — in inexperienced hands — produced unsatisfac- 
tory results. You must creep before you can walk, 
photographically. Nothing is more disheartening than 
to invest heavily in a fine equipment and then have 
your neighbor surpass your best efforts with his two- 
dollar Brownie. It is not that the Brownie is a better 
camera, it is, rather, that your neighbor knows how to 
use his equipment but you know little or nothing about 
yours. This is a vital point to remember. 

Vacation-days are not particularly well suited to 
systematic photography, except to the regular devotees. 
Most vacationists have left dull care behind, and are in 
no mood to carry tripods, calculate exposures or to do 
their own finishing. Hence, a camera that is fixed-focus, 
or virtually so, that requires little adjustment with re- 
gard to lens-stops and shutter-speeds, is eminently 
suited to the usual hit-or-miss style of vacation- 
photography. It must not be inferred that my refer- 
ence to vacation-photography is intended to cast any 
reflection on the vacation-camerist’s sincere desire to 
obtain good pictures; nevertheless, the fact remains 
that really serious photography cannot and does not 
enter into the usual allotted two weeks’ period of recrea- 
tion. At best, most vacation-pictures may be classified 
as “record-photographs,” and.as such they often answer 
admirably. Moreover, sentiment cannot be ignored. 

If you are entirely ignorant of cameras, ask the 
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Photo-salesman to set the lens-stop, shutter-speed and 
focusing-pointer so as to meet the average requirements 
for snapshots out-of-doors, then — let all adjustments 
alone. Pay particular attention to the correct method 
to insert the film. In Brownie cameras be sure that the 
film passes under the cardboard flap, otherwise you will 
obtain pictures resembling ping-pong or button “tin- 
types” and the rest of the negative will be blank. What- 
ever camera you purchase, treasure the direction-book, 
for it will be your guide in time of trouble. Before you 
leave the helpful photo-salesman, make sure that you 
know how to load your camera, how to find the image 
in the view-finder and, most important, what to let 
alone until you know more about cameras than you do 
at the time of purchase. 

Another vitally important thing to remember is 
the number and size of the correct film for your camera. 
For example, there are three 3} x 4} roll-films on the 
market. One for the popular No. 3 Kodak, another for 
the No. 3 Brownie and still another for the old Cartridge 
Kodak. If you hurry into a photo-dealer’s store and 
ask for a 3} x 4} film, how is he to know which film to 
give you unless you give him the camera or mention its 
name correctly. A3}x4} sample print is of no use, as all 
three finished prints are the same size; the difference 
being in the length of the spools. There are other sizes 
of film that produce the same size of finished picture 
but require different spools to fit the various makes of 
cameras. Make sure of the size of the film and thereby 
avoid disappointment or delay. 

As already pointed out, the vacation-snapshooter is 
not and should not be expected to make salon-pictures. 
At the same time, he should try to do his best even 
though he is one of a group of friends who consider him 
a “camera-bug.” In the landscapes and marines he 
attempts to reproduce let him bear in mind that a 
moment’s thought will mark the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Although he may relegate his camera to 
the top shelf at the end of the two sweek’ vacation, he 
should make his short photographic experience one to 
remember with pleasure and satisfaction. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 


A Strange Illusion 


BrEcInNERS often make the mistake of unconsciously 
assuming that in some way the view-finder is connected 
with the camera-lens. This is strikingly illustrated by 
the remark, “Everything was clear and sharp in the 
finder when I snapped the picture.” This illusion is 
particularly common to beginners who are making 
their first indoor pictures. Alas, the brilliant scene in 
the finder is not reproduced on the film! Many times 
the finder will display an attractive scene that fails to 
make even the slightest impression on the sensitive 
film or plate. Modern view-finders, range-finders and 
other devices are excellent in the hands of the experi- 
enced amateur; but for the beginner there is as yet 
nothing so serviceable and likewise so educational as 
the old-fashioned ground-glass on which the picture is 
projected by the camera-lens exactly as it will appear 
on the plate. Even on a cloudy day the modern brilliant 
view-finder reproduces a scene with startling sharp- 
ness and illumination, often to the undoing of the un- 
wary beginner unless he estimates the exposure cor- 
rectly and acts accordingly. 

It is this very discrepancy between the image in the 
view-finder and the resulting picture on the film that 
has been responsible for the popularity of reflecting- 
cameras. Though these cameras are more complicated 
and bulky, nevertheless the percentage of failures due 
to underexposure and to incorrect focusing is reduced to 
a minimum. Another striking advantage one has with 


the reflecting-camera is that the image appears right 
side up. However, right side up or wrong side up, the 
image as projected by the camera-lens on the ground- 
glass is the surest method by which to focus and to cal- 
culate correct exposure that has been devised. 
Needless to say, the intelligent beginner will soon 
master the correct manipulation of the view-finder and 
will obtain excellent results. However, he must dis- 
illusion his mind of the fallacy that whatever appears 
in the view-finder will appear with equal brilliancy and 
sharpness on the film. The best and quickest step is to 
experiment with a roll of film, and to compare the image 
in the view-finder with the result on the film. In this 
way the relationship between the view-finder and the 
camera-lens will be clearly understood at the outset. 
A. H. Bearps.ey. 


Removing Dust from the Bellows of a 
V. P. Camera 


Ir happens very frequently that dust collects inside 
the bellows of a small camera, and it is next to impos- 
sible to remove it by any of the ordinary methods ap- 
plicable to larger apparatus. Of course, if ordinary care 
is taken, no large particles of dust should collect in the 
camera, provided that it is enclosed in a well-fitting 
case; but if the camera is of the vest-pocket type, and 
is made a constant companion, this does happen, of 
course, from time to time. One of the best ways to re- 
move any dust from the bellows of a camera too small 
for the insertion of the hand is by means of a powerful 
bicycle-pump, or, better still, a football-inflator, as this 
is usually the more powerful. The camera should be 
opened to its fullest extent, and held by an assistant, 
with the lens upward; then two or three sharp infla- 
tions are given with the pump full into the bellows at 
the open end of the camera, to dislodge any foreign 
matter therein. The reason for holding the instrument 
as mentioned is that dust may fall away from and not 
into the lens, as would otherwise be the case. The 
above, though simple, will be found most effective in 
actual use.— Amateur Photographer. 


How To Measure the View-Angle of a Lens 


Witrrep A. Frencu, Editor Pooto-Era. 
Dear Sir: 

I have discovered a very easy and simple way to 
measure the view-angle of a lens. I do not think that 
any of the known methods for this purpose are as ac- 
curate as this. Not having seen it mentioned anywhere, 
I am of the opinion that it is new, and I cheerfully offer 
it for the benefit of the readers of Pooto-Era. Here 
it is: 

Double the focal length of the lens and then find the 
circle of the diameter. Next, divide 360 by the number 
of inches contained in this circle, which will give a cer- 
tain number of degrees to every inch. Now, by multi- 
plying the number of degrees by the diagonal of the 
plate, one can tell exactly the number of degrees com- 
prised within the angle of his lens, and within a minute’s 
time. 

Example: A 3a Kodak Special has a lens of 63-inch 
focal length. which, doubled, gives 132 inches. The 
circle of this diameter (133 inches) is 433°; inches. 
Dividing 360 by 43,°; inches, we have 845 degrees to 
every inch. By multiplying 8;4°5 by the diagonal of the 
plate (6.5 inches), we get 54.14 $$$ degrees, or the 
horizontal way (8745 x 54) gives us 45.81;4% degrees, 
and the vertical way (8;4°5 x 34) 27.07 733; degrees. 

Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL RaBINOWITZ. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 9, 1917. 
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FOSTER LARDNER 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


Developing Large Prints 

DEVELOPING a very big enlargement usually presents 
a formidable problem, and the resources of the pho- 
tographer are taxed to their utmost to cope with the 
operation. A very simple way is to obtain a large piece 
of wood, larger than the print is to be, or if this is too 
large it can be built up of one or two smaller pieces. 
To the edges of this are fastened small strips of wood, 
so that a shallow tray is formed. The whole of this is 
then rendered waterproof, both top and bottom, by 
means of several coats of shellac-varnish. For develop- 
ing, a large basin and a big lump of cotton-wool are re- 
quired. The enlargement is laid in the dish, and the 
bowl filled with clean water; the print is well saturated 
with the water, using the wool as a mop, until it is 
quite limp. The water is next thrown away, and the 
basin filled with developer, and the print developed in 
the same way, with the cotton-wool. It is then washed, 
when development is complete, and fixed, all by the 
same method.—Amateur Photographer. 


A Suggestion to Photographers 


In this day of ever-increasing opportunity, the 
camera-man is seeking, and finding, his share of the 
bright ideas and little money-making schemes that are 
due him. 

To those who are successfully selling pictures, I am 
making this suggestion; and also, to those who not 
only “take to make,” but who enjoy picture-making 
for the fun there is in it. 

Who has not often thought, while witnessing some 
photoplay, what a fine portrait or landscape some par- 
ticular part of the film would make as it unwinds be- 
fore you? For instance, there is a glimpse of dark, 


threatening clouds, a high cliff and trees, and, let us 
Say, a woman standing up there on the sky-line. You 
are thrilled with the impressiveness of it. But it gives 
way to other scenes, and you see it no more. But what 
a fine picture it would make! Yes, indeed! And with 
a pencil and pad in your hand you can jot down a few 


such instances when you see a momentary picture of un- 
usual impressiveness, and later, at your leisure, make 
one that is equally as striking. But in jotting down the 
points of the original picture, make a note of the im- 
portant factors of the picture. Note, let us say, that 
the wind is blowing from the side; and that the figure’s 
clothes more readily disclose the presence of the wind; 
that the figure stands out in sharp contrast to the back- 
ground; that the picture is well balanced, and so on. 

This is but one instance; but a number of equally 
striking scenes or poses may be found in almost any 
photoplay, and if the photographer is in the business of 
making pictures to sell, he can surely find a wealth of 
good ideas for novel and valuable pictures in the motion- 
picture house. 


Date R. Van Horn. 


Is the Filter Flat? 


WHEN using a light filter for high-class work it is im- 
portant that the filter should be quite flat. Since slight 
deviations from strict accuracy are not discernible by 
the eye, the following method of testing a filter, recom- 
mended by Mr. Ferguson at the Royal Photographic 
Society recently, may be of interest. Assuming that an 
ordinary day-telescope is available, focus it on some 
distant object, and when the image is quite distinct 
hold the filter before the object glass. If the filter is not 
perfectly flat the image will at once become more or less 
blurred.— Amateur Photographer. 


Free Trial-Subscriptions 


PARTICIPANTS in either PHoto-Era monthly compe- 
tition, who receive Honorable Mention, may have the 
privilege to give to a friend — not a reader of the 
magazine — a free trial-subscription of three months. 
This plan is also to be retroactive and to include en- 
trants in competitions beginning with March, 1917. 

If those’ who are interested in this proposition will 
promptly notify the Publisher, their wishes shall be 
complied with immediately. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any potr in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-Era, 
3867 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelop: 





A. W. I.— Theuneven tone in your sepia prints 
is possibly due not to uneven toning but to 
improper fixing. If prints lie together in the fixing- 
bath, and are not properly separated and thoroughly 
fixed, the uneven action will not show up until the 
prints are in the toning-bath, and then irregularities 
of tone may occur. 

I. C. V.— The cause of blistering is very apt 
to be old or weak fixing-bath— though too abrupt 
changes in the temperature of solutions may also be 
responsible. When the blisters are only slight, it is usu- 
ally possible to rub them down into contact again when 
the print is nearly dry. This should be done by cover- 
ing the print with a piece of smooth paper rand rub- 
bing with the finger-tip. 

L. W. B.— The mottled condition of the sky in 
your plates is probably due to failure to rock 
the tray sufficiently during development. When 
this is not done the solution acts unevenly, and such a 
condition as you describe is the result. 

Ki. F. B.— There is hardly a better surface on 
which to trim prints than the film-side of an 
old glass-negative. It does not dull the knife as 
quickly as the plain glass, yet it gives a smooth, firm 
resistance. A sharp knife, a transparent square and an 
old negative make an excellent substitute for a more 
elaborate trimming-board. 

D. M. D.— It is true that extreme wide-angle 
lenses seem to distort the image. However, this is 
in reality not true, for a wide-angle picture held at the 
same distance from the eye that the plate was from 
the lens when the view was taken will look correct in 
perspective. Since it is not pleasant to view a print at 
only four or five inches from one’s nose, it is wiser to 
select a lens of a more reasonable focal length. 

J. W. F.— It is entirely possible to make ani- 
mals take their own pictures. One method is to 
secure the camera firmly and focus sharply on some 
i as the base of a tree. When everything 
is in readiness, fasten a piece of meat or other bait to 
a strong cord and place it where you wish the animal 
to be. By means of screw-eyes or other device the string 
can be carried to the camera and so arranged that a 
pull on the string will release the shutter. 

C. M. B.—Frilling of films is exceedingly 
unusual as a rule, except in the case of a few brands 
which are quite thin. Most of our American films are 
backed with an unsensitized coating, which does much 
to prevent frilling and curling. The use of a fresh acid- 
alum fixing-bath ought to prevent frilling in the 
wash-water. If not, a hardener, such as formalin, may 
be employed at any stage of the work, even after de- 
velopment and previous to fixing, if that seems neces- 
sary. The solution should contain 1 ounce of formalin 
to 20 ounces of water, in which the film should be im- 
mersed 15 minutes. Be sure that the solution is dis- 
tinctly alkaline, as neutral and alkaline solutions have 
very little hardening-effect. Of course, you doubtless 





realize that a ‘chrome-alum fixing-bath -has greater 
hardening-properties than one containing ordinary 








alum. Probably, also, you know of the various hypo- 
eliminators by means of which long washing in warm 
water may be avoided. Of them all, potassium per- 
ee is probably best. 

W. J. W.— Ferricyanide reducer usually causes 
stains bee prints, and is generally thought unsuitable 
for this reason. If it must be used, it should be very 
dilute and not allowed to get upon the paper itself, but 
should be applied with a brush to the film-side of the 
print. ‘The British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
1917,”’ gives a cyanide reducer for prints on page 438, 
but points out that the solution is very poisonous. The 
formula follows: 


Iodine (10 percent sol. in 


potass. iodide sol.)........ 30 minims 6 c.c.s. 
Potass. cyanide (10 percent 

sol. in water) ........... 5minims 1 ¢.c.s. 
WE hea cle bas ewes lounce 100 c.c.s. 


A. C. O.— The lens should always be parallel 
to the film or plate. A camera-front that is not 
tight is apt to be responsible for a greater or lesser 
amount of distortion. Before purchasing a camera be 
sure to examine carefully that portion of it which holds 
lens and shutter. If it leans forward or backward, and 
the right and left sides move easily, so that one part of 
the lens is nearer to the film than the other — do not 
accept the camera. A rigid front is essential to success, 
and particularly so when using anastigmat lenses. 

W. C. K.— Most roll-film and film-packs are 
warranted against deterioration from eight to 
twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on every box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old film. If the film 
is to be used immediately it makes little difference, pro- 
v iding the expiration- -date has not been passed. 

H.— Although the regular film-pack 
developer ought to be most efficient, another 
good one is the following, a 20-minute solution at 65 
degrees. Dissolve the chemicals in the order named 
in half the quantity of lukewarm water, and then add 
cold water to the full amount. 


RII Ses ins Wee Sra aes iors wp aA 46 ounces 
NE es te as 02 28 Ne aay gate 4 grains 
PEMINOTNE ooo ons sic sis: dee werbinese 0% 15} grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ......... 186 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ....... 100 grains 
NE ior osbamaindipre Rab iwaces 3 grains 
ao hap ign arian achalasia ahGanigig re Tengad 19} grains 
Potassium bromide 10% sol. ........ 22 drops 


This is an excellent Ansco film formula. Should the 
resulting negatives prove too thin for your purpose, in- 
crease the time to 25 or 30 minutes. 

J. K. O.— Parabolic reflectors ‘are now used 
extensively in photography. They may be roughly 
described as being mirrors or reflectors ground or bent 
to a parabolic curve — a parabola being the section of 
a cone cut parallel to its slant side. If an illuminant is 
placed in the focus of such mirrors or reflectors, the re- 
flected rays are parallel, which is only approximately 
the case with a spherical mirror. Parabolic mirrors are 
used in photomicrography and for various purposes 
where parallel rays are necessary. White reflectors of 
parabolic or paraboloid curve are used to obtain even 
illumination of the negative in enlarging by artificial 
light when a condensor is not employed. In process 
work, parabolic reflectors are used on arc-lamps, but 
not so generally since the “enclosed” type of arc-lamp 
has come into use, a semi-parabolic shade-reflector be- 
ing used instead. Most electric or gas enlarging-outfits 
are equipped now with parabolic reflectors, and their 
efficiency is well known. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars cf date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





A. A. K.— You have a very pleasing subject in your 
portrait-study, and the pose and lighting are excellent. 
In fact, there is only one jarring note in the picture, or 
rather two — the eyes. When the head is turned in 
one direction and the eyes in another, it gives a sly and 
unpleasant sort of expression far from attractive. 

R. B. P.— Your picture of the old farmhouse lacks 
perspective because of its being taken from a point too 
close to the house itself. It looks bare, and too nearly 
fills the picture-space. The branches of a tree cutting 





if turned toward the light somewhat, will catch enough 
light to relieve such Stygian blackness. 

T. W. N.—A pleasing little portrait-group over- 
whelmed by too much surrounding scenery, which de- 
tracts from the main interest. The figures are too low 
down in the space. Trim so as to make an upright of 
the figures and also take one inch from the top. 

L. N. G.— A very attractive road-view, but with the 
road itself too much in evidence. If you had stepped 
to one side of the road and held the camera rather 
high you would have had a better composition. The 
print, as it is, would be improved by trimming off the 
nearest pole on each side and cutting the foreground 
} inches. This removes the ugly lines of the poles and 
concentrates the interest on the trees and attractive 
distant view. 

D. B.— It is a truism that praise, whether merited 
or not, can be had easily from the home-circle or per- 
sons not disposed to offend you. In the picture “Lake 
Geneva” the water-line is not level, the buildings ap- 
pear to be falling over and there is no gradation. The 
darkest parts are too dark to be natural, and, had the 
exposure been correct, or more light been given to the 
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THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


in at the top margin indicate that by getting farther 
away one or more interesting tree-shapes might have 
been included with great advantage. 

V. N. D.— Your print of the roadway is either from 
a much underexposed negative or is made on a printing- 
paper not suited to the plate. The lights are so strong 
that at first sight one has the i impression that there is 
snow on the ground. If the negative is lacking in high- 
light detail there is little that can be done except to 
reduce it, but if the detail is there a soft-working paper 
fully printed should bring it out. 

. F. C.— An admirable portrait. The quality is ex- 
cellent both in the flesh-tones and the white drapery. 
The pose is a trifle stiff, especially the left hand, and the 
background is entirely too dark. Even a black ground, 


exposure, with careful and skilful developing, the re- 
sults would have been better. 

D.— Your marine, “Evening in May,” is divided 
in halves by the water-line. This offense is doubled by 
the mast of the yacht cutting the picture in half ver- 
tically, and the water-line running uphill, dividing it 
virtually in halves horizontally. 

B. J.— The picture “Long May She Guard Us’ 
offends in a similar manner. The blacks here are ab- 
normally and unnaturally black, the main object being 
exactly in the center of the picture — contrary to all 
art-rules. Technically, the picture is not any better 
than the rest. The same subject has been done many 
hundred times by others and in a very much better 
way. I think it worth another trial by yourself. 


> 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 

























MCLE 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. : 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the — 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by [| 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


AIS TY PSNR crerrapene yr 


distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and  sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with | 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
, red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to __ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
groene landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
uildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor- -portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


SORES SORES. RET 







PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 








For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 














Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 








“Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 





Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


meals: ] the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
-o- dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 

as o & U.S. 1 F/4 | X 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
oo as To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
2° b= 5 U.S. 2 | F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to $ p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
2 g os from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
rn é ” U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 xX 5/8 table look for “‘ Hour,” and under the column headed 
S225 “* Bright Sunshine,”’ note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
a7 Ue U.S. 3 F/7 X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
Eas calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
ESSE U.S. 8 F/11 xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
bony . 2 of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
be .— pl U.S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
S856 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
= oe z us. 2 F/22. | X8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
Saca a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<2 & £ U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
“Fe fa ct | class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Ow1ncG to a miscarriage of plans, the strikingly suc- 
cessful portrayal of a breaker, by Harold A. Taylor, 
that embellished the text of the June issue, failed to 
appear on its front cover, and so fulfils the latter pur- 
pose for July. Reproduced in monochrome, this highly 
pleasing marine assumes a more graphic character, and 
suggests a feeling of the fresh, cooling seashore. Data 
will be found in the preceding issue. 

I remember well the international expositions of 
Philadelphia (the Centennial), of Chicago and St. 
Louis, not forgetting the Pan-American show of Buffalo; 
but none of them yielded the truly pictorial oppor- 
tunities as did the San Francisco Fair, two years ago. 
Although several well-known amateurs have added to 
their laurels by the manner in which they pictured the 
novel and artistic architectural effects which they 
found on this occasion, none of them excelled the work 
in this productive field of endeavor of W. H. Rabe, 
from whose bountiful portfolio of “Frisco” impressions 
not a few have already adorned these pages. In the 
present instance, the Court of Universe Fountain 
(frontispiece) displays the rare artistry of Mr. Rabe as 
applied to an inspiring subject. Here, too, one notes 
how the artist has scorned to avail himself of a possible 
opportunity to present one of those technically perfect 
reflections which some camerists regard as something 
wonderful, and which, as a matter of fact, require no 
ability beyond obtaining an uniformly sharp focus. 
With but a little imagination, the beholder can satisfy 
himself that, realistically mirrored, this beautiful 
colonnade becomes nothing more than a common-place 
record. The present picture meets the requirements of 
artistic composition and individual treatment, and is a 
credit to the author’s rare powers of interpretation. 
The data, which show Mr. Rabe’s resourcefulness and 
skill in using a cheap and modest equipment and in 
discouraging circumstances, have been printed on sev- 
eral fitting occasions. 

In referring, as I have done many times in the past, 
to Mr. Davis’ illustrations, I wish to emphasize the fact 
that while he generally provides admirable examples of 
the points he makes in his articles, he intends to sug- 
gest artistic possibilities. It is up to the reader-camerist 
to find or to create such opportunities, and to exercise 
his ability and taste, with the aid of Mr. Davis’ counsel. 
In this endeavor, he may fall short or he may excel his 
teacher’s illustrations; and should he achieve an artistic 
success, none will be more pleased than Mr. Davis. 

There was a time — and not so very long ago — when 
strenuous agricultural work by the women of Europe 
— not to forget other parts of the world — was looked 
upon by their American sisters with horror. That was 
not so much a matter of choice as of necessity, with the 
men away doing military duty or absorbed by the in- 
dustries. Lately, however, consequent upon the world’s 
war-conditions, the women are taking the places of 
men in nearly every walk of life, including cases of 
severe physical labor, and always doing it well. As an 
illustration, study the picture, ““ Woman to the Rescue,’ 
page 8, and you cannot but feel that here is depicted, 
convincingly, efficient and conscientious effort. Would 
the men do it as well? Data: “‘Somewhere” in Europe; 
3A Autographic Kodak, 3} x 53, fitted with a 64-inch 


Goerz Dagor in ordinary shutter; Eastman N. C. film; 








developed (like most of Mr. Dawson’s exposures, near 
the scene of action) at night, in the open. His stock of 
negatives, made at or near the European battle-fronts, 
numbers over 50,000, and some of them are very thrill- 


ing and not one of them is faked. If interested, address 
Brown & Dawson, 30 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

The portrait of George Eastman, page 11, is straight- 
forward, modest, unassuming. It is the man to the life. 
No man in the industrial world has made a greater name 
for himself. His success has been remarkable, and the 
results have been achieved in a quiet, but effective, 
way. He created with his own brains the vast enter- 
prise of which he is the head; and while he has been the 
object of envy — of individuals less capable and in- 
dustrious — and has devoted himself assiduously to 
the affairs of his company, he has manifested unsus- 
pected traits of human sympathy and generous phi- 
lanthropy in all deserving cases, but always without dis- 
play or for worldly motives. It is hardly necessary to 
continue with this pleasant topic. To do it justice 
would require the space of a complete issue of this 
magazine. Besides, George Eastman has been the 
subject of biographical sketches a number of times, and 
the world is now pretty familiar with the importance 
and influence of his position as one of the foremost 
captains of industry and the principal figure in the 
photographic manufacturing field. No data. 

By referring to the notice, in January PHoto-Era, 
of the annual members’ show of the Y. M. C. Union 
Camera Club, Boston, one will see. that G. H. Seelig 
won the first prize, in the ‘ Miscellaneous” class, for 
his highly meritorious “‘ Morning-Gallop.” The riders 
are about to turn to the right, into the bridle-path, but 
the action might induce some beholders to believe that 
they were to continue along the broad sunlit road, 
which impression may be based on the principle of fol- 
lowing the direction of interest. As a matter of fact, 
what appears to be a prolongation of a wide road is a 
sloping, brilliantly illumined bank, up which the 
equestrians are not likely to continue their way. The 
picture is unconventional in design, and in treatment 
shows commendable artistic skill. Data: September, 
11.30 a.m.; bright light; Ansco Vest Pocket No. 3 
(2} x 3}); Zeiss Kodak lens of 34-inch focus, at F/8; 
% Peles Eastman N. C. film; print, P. M. C. No. 7; 
enlarged with “Portland” soft-focus lens; stop, F/8. 

Among the places to be enjoyed by visitors to Boston, 
this summer, is Salem, which, with adjoining Danvers, 
is associated with the old witchcraft-days. Incidentally, 
it may be well to correct the prevailing impression 
that, in Salem, “witches” were burned. Hanged, 
yes; but not the other. For those incidents, Salem 
may be notorious, but not eminent. Here, examples of 
the best period of distinctly American domestic archi- 
tecture may be found. Indeed, they have excited the 
admiration and interest of every first-rate architect and 
of every connoisseur in America, as a consequence of 
which a prominent Boston book-publisher issued a 
rare book on the subject — “The Wood-Carver of 
Salem,” reviewed in Puxoro-Era, January, 1917. 
Among the representative houses of this ‘‘Colonial” 
period of architec ture, and described in this authorita- 
tive volume, is the Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols House, 
80 Federal Street. It was erected and decorated by the 
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eminent Samuel McIntire in 1782, and, inside and out, is 
worthy the serious attention of the visitor. No data. 

Eager to initiate our efforts to popularize New Eng- 
land this season, we used the plate of Dixville Notch, 
in the White Mountains, for the June front-cover, at 
which time information from its author, Edwin J. 
McLaughlin, was not available. This is supplied be- 
low, and the picture reappears, this time as an inside 
illustration, page 17. A description of the locality ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Data: August, 2.20 p.M.; 
bright, clear sky; 5 x 7 Poco camera; 7}-inch Turner- 
Reich; stop, F/16; 344 second; Standard Orthonon, Ex- 
tremely Rapid; Ortol; 11 x 14 enlargement. Clouds put 
on print with air-brush. 

Another beauty-spot in the White Mountains, and a 
great favorite with visiting camerists, is Glen Ellis Falls, 
at the foot of Mt. Washington, between Gorham and 
Jackson. Among the numerous photographs I have seen 
of the pretty waterfall, Mr. Ford’s presentation, page 
23, is the best. Desiring to avoid brilliant highlights or 
the boulders that are grouped around the base of the 
fall, and, at the same time, to illuminate the sides of 
the chasm through which the water is descending, Mr. 
Ford chose his light at an opportune moment. The pic- 
ture is well spaced, and the center of interest is set 
forth without too sharp an emphasis. The light is so 
distributed that a harmony of tones is the result, 
yielding a full scale of gradations. Data: September, 
11 a.m.; clear sunlight; 5 x 7 Century camera; 8!-inch 
Goerz No. 3; stop, F’16; 5 x 7 Orthonon; direct Velox 
Regular; camera about 40 feet away from the foot of the 
fall, which is a little over 700 feet high. 

That rare and accomplished artist, Fannie T. Cassidy, 
favors PHoro-Era readers with still another of her pic- 
torial gems — a pair of white rabbits placed in a dark, 
rich setting, page 24. The result is strikingly effective, 
yet tempered by fine artistic judgment. Data: August, 
9 am.; bright sunlight; 5 x 7 Auto Graflex; 8}-inch 
Goerz Dagor, at full opening; ;4; second; Standard 
plate; tank-development; 8 x 10 enlargement on East- 
man Royal Bromide paper with Smith soft-focus lens. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As has been stated several times in this department 
and elsewhere, and attested by convincing examples of 
his exceptional interpretive and executive ability in 
photographic portraiture, Dr. Kilmer may safely be 
classed with the foremost professionals in this country. 
Ordinarily, such a comparison would be of doubtful 
value, in view of the fact that, for obvious reasons, the 
skilled amateur generally surpasses his professional 
brother in novelty of composition and pictorial merit. 
But in high-class portraiture — the most difficult of all 
the many branches of photography — the successful 
practice of which requires many years of the right kind 
of training and preparation, the same as in painting, 
sculpture or architecture, and under favorable condi- 
tions, the amateur cannot hope to compete with the 
professional except in rare cases. Any room will not 
do; nothing less than a well-appointed studio is neces- 
sary. That is why such portrait-photographers as Gol- 
densky, MacDonald, Garo and Edmondson — men who 
are, first of all, born artists, and who provide them- 
selves with the most approved apparatus and accesso- 
ries — are able to produce portraits that few amateurs 
can equal. Dr. Kilmer is an exception by reason of 
native artistic feeling and power and concentrated 
executive skill. He is in reality a home-portrait pho- 
tographer, excelling in a field taken up by many prom- 
inent professionals, and who require equipments that 
shall yield satisfactory results amid frequently dis- 
couraging surroundings. Naturally, Dr. Kilmer uses 





a professional outfit, but employs individual methods, 
and, aided by a felicitous personality and manner, he 
is able to reveal the soul of his sitter. He thus obtains 
a likeness of a friend, the fidelity of which would be 
difficult to match even by an experienced professional 
artist. There is no doubt in my mind that the portrait 
of Dr. H., page 31, is a happy and faithful characteriza- 
tion, satisfactory alike to the sitter and the artist. The 
head is plastic and well-modeled; the expression has 
not been marred by retouching, and the pose is easy 
and restful. As a mark of judicious technique, the collar 
is in a low tone — not by having been manipulated in 
the negative or print, but by sensible illumination. 
The student should follow the direction of the light, and 
he will see “the light.” Data: Dr. Hampton P. Howell; 
11 x 14 portrait-camera; 18-inch Verito lens; F/5.6, 
used at full opening; 7 seconds; Cooper Hewitt light; 
8 x 10 Stanley plate; pyro-soda, tank-development; 
8x 10 Artura print. To those who are not familiar with 
Dr. Kilmer’s manner of procedure in making home- 
portraits, I recommend his masterful article, with a 
number of illustrations and diagrams, “Photographic 
Portraiture,” published in PHoro-Era, October, 1916. 

“The First-Born,” page 33, is by a very competent 
professional portraitist, the picture evidently having 
been made in the home of the sitter. There is a charm, 
ease and spontaneity of expression in this group that 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to get in even the 
best-appointed professional studio. Whatever obstacles 
in light and convenience may have been present — 
even in this sumptuously furnished apartment — were 
overcome with eminent success. The distribution of 
light is specially remarkable, and the technical excel- 
lence is exceptionally high. As a group-portrait, pure 
and simple, it appears above reproach, refinement and 
grace in the arrangement being likewise in pleasing evi- 
dence. As a whole, this intimate family-group appears 
to be a brilliant technical success. Data: Portable sky- 
light and window; 8 grains of Victor Normal Flash- 
powder used to lighten shadow-side; Wollensak, series 
II, Velostigmat; stop, F/4.5; instantaneous exposure; 
8 x 10 Seed 30 plate; Eastman Tank Powders; 8 x 10 
print on Platinum Cyko. 

Though taken indoors, Mr. Field’s child-portrait, 
page 34, is aglow with sunshine. The little figure is 
plastic and the face is finely modeled. The portrait 
speaks eloquently for Mr. Field's well-known artistic 
power. Data: April, 1917, 3 p.m.; light from two win- 
dows, sun streaming through the smaller one; 8 x 10 
portrait-camera; 14-inch Heliar, used at full opening; 
2 second; Seed 30; pyro-soda; print on Iris E smooth. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Atvan G. CLARK is to be commended for picturing 
a subject that rarely engages the attention of the can- 
erist. Page 37. It is welcomed in this magazine chiefly 
because of its element of freshness and unconvention- 
ality. The arrangement — evidently there is none, un- 
less the willingness of the students to hold still for a 
brief period may be called such — leaves something 
to be desired in the matter of unity; but shortcomings 
can be overlooked because the general result is so good. 
Data: March, 3.30 p.m.; bright sun, coming through 
skylight; 8 x 10 Eastman view-camera; 12-inch Goerz, 
No. 6; stop, U. S. 32; 20 seconds; 8 x 10 Cramer Inst. 
Iso.; Rytol; direct print on Artura, Iris-Grade A; 
Rytol. 

“Sylvia,” as pictured on page 39, is the subject of 
an attractive home-scene — one that the parents can- 
not fail to treasure. The lighting, the rendering of the 
flesh-tints and the composition are quite admirable. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Moving Picture 


Some say that it’s cheaper to move than pay rent. 
I have just moved and know it isn’t so. It was no 
easy task. Just think of nearly twenty years’ accumu- 
lation in the various departments! There were old 
cash-books; invoice-books; cheque-books; index-cards; 
filing-cabinets; letter-files; numberless packages of can- 
celed cheques; and receipted bills — yes, receipted, 
every one of them! — piles of collections of successful 
photographs in two competitions a month for ten years; 
hundreds of photographs, without the names of the 
makers, still waiting to be returned — any of yours 
among them? —a large array of framed masterpieces; 
portfolio after portfolio of selected prints, by well- 
known pictorialists, waiting to be framed and to adorn 
the new offices. Then there were cabinets filled with 
prints that have been halftoned; others waiting their 
turn to be halftoned; tier upon tier of cases filled with 
halftones published in PHoto-Era since 1898 — about 
9,000 of them; piles of PHoto-Eras since the beginning 
(1898); stack after stack of foreign exchanges, some 
extinct, others flourishing and some just existing. 

I cannot overlook the bookcases constituting our 
extensive photo-library; the office-furniture — roll-top 
desks, flat-top desks, counters, shelves, tables, chairs, 
mirrors, office-clock, wardrobe, umbrella-stand, etc.; 
cameras and tripods; projection-apparatus with screens; 
office-stationery; thousands of stamped envelopes; and 
last, but not least, the office-safe. Not in evidence, 
however, neither concealed nor left behind, were cook- 
ing-utensils, cupboards, card-tables, bottles or con- 
tainers of familiar shape, glasses and the like (we don’t 
indulge on the premises). The new offices were filled 
to the ceiling with the goods and chattels of the Pub- 
lisher; the corridors were choked, and at 6 p.M., fatigued 
and alone, sat the Editor-Publisher, surveying the scene 
of disorder with unrestrained dismay. 

It is all over now, and the sun smiles serenely upon 
the new and superior quarters of PHoto-Era, from 
whose lofty and sightly windows one may obtain ex- 
tensive views of greater Boston and an exhilarating 
sense of freedom. 


Humorous Animal-Pictures 


A COMPARATIVELY neglected photographic field is the 
humorous treatment of animal-subjects, as exemplified 
by Kate Hecht and Lehman Wendell in PHoto-Era, 
not long ago. The former specialist showed in her mirth- 
provoking pictures of domesticated pets — ravens, 
mice, toads, etc.— what could be accomplished by in- 
genuity, skill and patience, seconded by a responsive 
equipment. The results she achieved have probably 
never been equaled. Mr. Wendell, on the other hand, 
utilized orthopterous insects (grasshoppers), which, after 
having been chloroformed, easily yielded to grotesque, 
animated poses. I saw recently in Pinkham & Smith 
Company’s Bromfield Street store a series of photo- 
graphs picturing comical episodes between little chicks 
and angle-worms, garden-snakes and insects. The 
camerist is Mr. G. S. Osborne, of Greater Boston, who 
has promised to describe to PHoto-Era readers his 
method of managing these diminutive creatures. But, 


however the camerist may extend this interesting ac- 
tivity, let him avoid the overworked fad of humanizing 
cats or dogs — making Tabby pretend to photograph 
Fido, or picturing Rex ensconced in an easy-chair en- 
joying his pipe and morning-paper, or some equally 
impossible act. There are enough opportunities in 
every-day animal-life to tempt the camerist with an 
eye to the humorous, in whatever form, without re- 
sorting to artificial and unconvincing representations. 


The Villain Run to Earth 


WHEN I was doing a bit of work by a rather tricky 
process which I had not used for some time, I wanted 
enlightenment on an obscure point in connection with 
it. Nowhere could I find any clear pronouncement, but 
I turned hopefully to a mighty tome of reference on all 
photographic subjects, and read the article dealing with 
the process in hand. To my disgust I found that the 
very point on which I required information had been 
carefully slurred over. In a most ingenious manner the 
wretched author of the article had maneuvered round 
the patch of thin ice so as to convey the impression that 
he had gone straight over it. I was about to pour forth 
a string of maledictions on the cunning deceptive rogue 
when it dawned upon me that I had written the article 
myself.— THe Wa.rus. 


Those Resourceful Germans! 


Even before the war is ended, the brain of the versa- 
tile story-writer is working overtime, recording thrilling 
tales of intrigue and espionage. Brother Bayley, the 
tireless editor of Photography, relates a good one that he 
had heard. “An affectionate husband, with an attrac- 
tive wife and one child, had taken a furnished house in 
the east of France. The couple was devoted to its in- 
fant, whom it took out daily in a perambulator. Prying 
local authorities, however, discovered the husband to 
be a German officer, the wife also was nothing more 
feminine than a lieutenant in the same service, whereas 
the baby was a photographic outfit for recording de- 
tails of the country, fortifications, bridges and other 
strategic objects.” 


One of Many 


Dear Mr. French: 

With reference to the “Our Illustrations” depart- 
ment, which appears in each issue of PHoto-Era, I can 
honestly say that to me it is by far the most interesting 
feature in the magazine. I would not suggest a change 
in its general make-up under any consideration. Let 
the other fellow kick if he wants to and if it gives him 
any satisfaction; but, as the colored lady said, when be- 
ing kissed by her intended, “Keep right on with the 
treatment!” and continue the department in your own 
way. 

I always read this section first, before any of the spe- 
cial articles, and, to tell the truth, I derive more pleasure 
and profit from it than from any other column. I sup- 
pose that the real reason for this is its personal tone — 
to me just like a pleasant chat with the editor. Let the 
good work go on. Cordially yours, 

Wo. Lup.ivm, Jr. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Keep Art Alive Despite the War 


A.tHouGH the primary object of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its annual con- 
vention, June 6-8, was to consider ways to help the 
country in its present needs, Mrs. Walter S. Little, of 
Bridgewater, entreated her sister-delegates not to drop 
art-activity because the nation is at war. “If we an- 
ticipate times of stress and gloom, let us not prepare 
by abandoning all that is cheerful,” she said. ‘‘ Rather, 
let us get ready by keeping alive every interest which 
brightens and gives color to its existence.” 

Of course, in her exhortation, Mrs. Little included 
pictorial photography. A similar plea was made, edi- 
torially, in PHoto-Era several months ago. 


Prizes for Photographs of 
New England Scenery 


AMATEUR photographers who contemplate visiting 
New England this summer may be interested to know 
that the Boston Sunday Herald pays cash for acceptable 
prints of New England scenery. These and other 
prints may be entered for competition in the “Herald 
Picture-Exhibit’’— to be held in the course of the sum- 
mer — where prizes up to $20.00 will be awarded. 

Copies of the Sunday Herald containing rotogravure 
illustrations of the latest “Herald Exhibit,” and ready 
for mailing, have been courteously provided by the 
Herald management, and will be sent gratis, post-paid, 
by Puorto-Era to interested camerists. 


For Those Who Visit the Hub 


Tourists, wherever they may be, who intend to 
visit Boston this year are urged to read “The Book of 
Boston,” by Robert Shackleton. A better book on the 
subject has never been written, and a brief review ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


The Truth About the American Navy 


Tue June number of Sea-Power, one of the youngest 
but brilliantly energetic and ably managed monthlies 
devoted to the potential power of the sea, appeals to 
the practical patriotism of every American. With ex- 
emplary enterprise and foresight, it presents several 
important and timely aspects of America’s fighting 
navy, but without brag or bluster, so that the country, 
realizing, at last, the existence of a serious menace, may 
see what are its means of attack and defense by sea. The 
text and illustrations command the highest praise and 
true admiration. We heartily commend this publication 
to our readers. For sample copies and other information 
address the Sea-Power Publishing Co., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Traveling Exhibition 1917-1918 


“Tue Pictorial Photographers of America have made 
arrangements with the following art museums to hold 
exhibitions of pictorial photography from September, 
1917, to March, 1918: The Institute of Arts, Minne- 
apolis; Milwaukee Art Society; Chicago Institute; 
City Art Museum of St. Louis; Toledo Museum of Art; 
Detroit Museum of Art; Cleveland Art Museum. 


“The collection will also serve as a traveling exhibi- 
tion for other museums with whom we are now nego- 
tiating. It is intended that this exhibition comprise the 
work of members of this Association, also that of all 
prominent photographers in America. We therefore 
cordially invite your codperation, and ask that you 
send to us, August 1, at the latest, not more than ten 
of your selected prints, with prices and titles. 

“We intend to have all prints uniformly framed for 
their protection and for the sake of harmony. After 
our selection has been made, we shall ask you to send 
us $1.00 for each print chosen for exhibition, this sum 
being necessary to defray the cost of framing. When 
the exhibition is over, the framed prints will be re- 
turned to you, properly packed. 

Yours very truly, 
Pictor1AL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA.” 


All who are interested in this invitation are asked to 
write for detailed information to M. de M. Brown, 
Corresponding Secretary, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Charles F. Inston, F.R.P.S. 


Tue death, May 4, of Charles F. Inston, in his sixty- 
first year, removes one of the strongest personalities 
in the world of photography during the past twenty 
years. Although he was a master of his craft, he seldom 
wrote of his work. Strangely enough, the single article 
from his pen in the last ten years appeared in Kodak 
Bromide Pictures, and is to be reprinted in August 
Pxoto-ERa. 


Business-Meetings at the 
Milwaukee Convention 


Despite the war conditions now existing in this coun- 
try, the Milwaukee Convention promises to be largely 
attended, and no doubt will be a success. The most 
important business meeting the members of the Asso- 
ciation have had an opportunity to participate in since 
1912 will be held at the National Convention in Mil- 
waukee. Since 1912 all the business of the Association, 
except the election of officers and the selection of the 
next place of meeting, has been handled by the Congress 
of Photography, which consists of two delegates from 
each state. 

Since 1911 the conventions have been held alter- 
nately east and west of a certain line. The Constitu- 
tion of the Association provides that this article shall 
not be altered before 1917; but the Board has arranged 
for a business meeting where both the above proposi- 
tions may be decided by the entire membership in 
attendance. 

Congress was proposed to overcome two very obvious 
difficulties. First, the territory in which the convention 
was held exercised an undue influence on Association 
affairs, as it always was more strongly represented 
than any other territory. Therefore, Congress, a dele- 
gate body with the same representation from each 
state, gave the same power to all sections of the country, 
regardless of where the convention was held. Second, 
the entire membership was an unwieldy proposition 
which made it difficult to transact business. There 
was a great deal of talk and very little action; but the 
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fifty to one hundred men who have represented their 
states in the Congress have formed a compact organiza- 
tion which tends towards the expediting of business, 
and the conclusions arrived at by this body were just 
as good for the Association as if the entire membership 
had taken time to decide the matter. 

You are requested to give these propositions your 
serious attention, and come to Milwaukee ready to 
vote one way or the other on each of them, or ready to 
propose a plan which will serve the needs of the grow- 
ing Association more readily. Remember the dates, 
September 3 to 8. 


Kansas City Camera-Club 


A very neat booklet listing the officers, members 
and lecture-dates of the Kansas City Camera-Club is 
at hand. The systematic arrangement of the booklet 
ought to make it a model for other camera-clubs that 
contemplate issuing a membership-list. It contains 
just the information desired and no more; it is well 
worth reading. 


Shows by Karl Struss and the 
Oregon Camera-Club 


Dvurinc the week ending June 9, the B. Y. M. C. 
Union Camera-Club, Boston, Mass., showed on its 
walls a large collection of prints, 4 x 5 originals and en- 
largements, by Karl Struss. The subjects were street- 
scenes and landscapes, many being taken in Europe. 
The prints exemplified Mr. Struss’ well-known charae- 
teristics, such as refined taste of composition and judi- 
cious breadth of treatment. The collection was greatly 
enjoyed by the club-members and their friends. 

During the week ending June 16, a collection of prints 
by members of the Oregon Camera-Club was displayed 
— too late, however, for a notice in this issue. 


A Novel Photo-News-Service 


TuHosE who have met George W. Harris, the por- 
trait-photographer, of Washington, D. C., or have 
heard him deliver an address at a photographers’ con- 
vention, are familiar with the intense earnestness and 
energetic activity of this little man. His firm, Harris & 
Ewing, photographs the resident and transient no- 
bilities of the Capital. To get a “Capital” portrait of a 
member of Congress, a government officer, diplomat, a 
justice, a military man, or any person of distinguished 
prominence at Washington, is to apply to Harris & 
Ewing for it. To familiarize the American press with 
the active political and social life at the Capital is the 
aim of this firm, by means of a new enterprise in the 
form of a photographic-news-service, consisting of a 
number of original photographs of persons and events. 
As proof of the high character and quality of this 
service, Harris & Ewing have issued, recently, a 
beautifully printed pictorial announcement, a copy of 
which will be sent free to any PHoro-Era reader who 
applies for it. 


One-Exposure Color-Cameras 


A. E. Conrapy and A. Hamburger have patented a 
construction of one-exposure camera in which the dis- 
tortion produced by reflector filters is corrected by 
suitable distortion of the filters themselves by applica- 
tion of pressures at points around the edges.—Eng. 
Pat. No. 28,722, 1912. “B. J.,” Feb. 6, 1914, p. 106. 

A. Dawson has patented a one-exposure camera for 
three-color photography in which the correction, or 
elimination, of distortion, due to the transparent filters, 
is effected by interposing, between the lens and the sen- 














sitive plates, transparent elements of curved surface. 
The form of the curved surfaces will in each case de- 
pend upon certain variable quantities, such as the thick- 
ness, form and angle of inclination of the transmitting 
reflecting-elements, the focal length of the lens, cruci- 
form arrangement, etc., and the curvature may be 
circular, elliptical, parabolic, or hyperbolic in form, or 
any combination of these forms.—Eng. Pat. No. 
24.538, 1912. “B. J.,”” Mar. 13, 1914, p. 200. 

British Journal of Photography: 


Field for Landscapes 


The ruggedness of the granite hills, within whose 
rare atmosphere and lofty grandeur the photographer 
may well feel the thrill in that remarkable landscape 
“Dixville Notch.” 

The Notch is a steep and rugged pass, whose tower- 
ing cliffs and splintered rocks rise almost perpendicu- 
larly, making a very wonderful picture for the camerist 
who is seeking views of the great wonders of nature. 

My photographic work in this section has been 
mostly in the nature of a pastime, and from the vari- 
ety of views I have obtained, I feel satisfied that my 
efforts have been well repaid. 

The amateur photographer will find, gathered within 
this comparatively small area, more striking pictures 
than the most experienced photographer can discover 
by searching closely over half the continent. 

In looking for views from a mountain-top, I have 
found here a landscape sharply defined and quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary views seen from most summits 
—a point which, I am sure, must interest all lovers of 
landscape-photography. 

With my experience in the wild and rugged moun- 
tains of the north, I must say that the camerist can 
never work in vain in this region. In common inspira- 
tion and interest, you may find the secret of one’s point 
of view, and in this lies the success of the amateur pho- 
tographer. Epw. J. McLavGHuin. 


Steamed Bromide Prints 


A NEw idea with regard to Bromide Prints is given 
to photographers by C. R. D., in the Amateur Photog- 
rapher. It may not be very well known that the sur- 
face of a black and white bromide print can be improved 
greatly in a very simple manner. We have all of us ob- 
served what a splendid velvet-like quality a print has 
when seen ina wet state, and how dull and lifeless it looks 
when dried, compared to its original state, and many of 
us have wished that we could preserve that appearance. 
To do this the print is taken and pinned — before trim- 
ming — to a piece of fiat wood by the four corners. A 
kettle full of boiling water with the steam issuing from 
its spout in a large stream is placed in a suitable posi- 
tion, and the surface of the print passed across this, 
taking care not to let it stop too long on one place; if 
this is done over the whole of the print for a few seconds, 
and then allowed to cool, the difference will be at once 
apparent. This hint is very useful when any pencil 
work has been done on the surface of the print, because 
the action of the heat on the gelatine causes this to 
melt, and consequently the lead is incorporated into 
the film. 


Photography of the Nude 


“Tne naked hills lie wanton to the breeze, 
The fields are nude, the groves unfrocked; 
Bare are the quivering limbs of the shameless trees — 
What wonder is it that the corn is shocked.” 
Exchange. 
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WITH THE TRADE 





The Tremont Camera-Exchange 


WHENEVER we know of a camera-exchange that 
deals fairly, carries only first-class goods and is a credit 
to the business, we take pleasure in saying so. The 
Tremont Camera Exchange, since its beginning, has 
been successful, and has won its present high reputation 
strictly on merit. At present an unusually complete 
stock of imported cameras and lenses, in perfect con- 
dition, is offered to the discriminating purchaser. The 
Tremont Camera Exchange, managed by an expert, 
has the endorsement of the Publisher of Puoro-Era. 


A Note of Warning 


Wuen buying or selling second-hand photographic 
lenses, it is advisable to use the utmost care in order to 
make sure that the lens is genuine. It is a well-known 
fact that in many instances lenses are being sold as the 
product of some reliable manufacturer, although as a 
matter of fact the genuine lenses have been re placed by 
a cheap onilieer or an absolutely worthless piece of 
glass, the original cells of the manufacturer being made 
use of to deceive the buyer. If a lens is not bought from 
a reliable dealer, it is always advisable to submit the 
same to the manufacturer to be tested, and this is gen- 
erally done free of charge. 

A specific case of this kind has just been brought to 
our attention by the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Company of New York. A lens bearing the engraving, 
Goerz Series 3 No. 7, 14-inch focus, No. 43711, was 
brought to them with the complaint that the lens was 
not working satisfactorily. Upon testing the lens it 
was found to be a counterfeit of the worst kind. We 
urge all dealers and photographers to be on their guard. 
Some one had taken the mounting of a Goerz Series 3 
No. 7 lens and placed it in an absolutely worthless piece 
of glass and disposed of it as a high-grade anastigmat. 


The 1917 Graflex Catalog 


As usual, the new Graflex catalog is fully up to ex- 
pectations. The cover and excellent illustrations give 
ample evidence of focal- plane camera-efficiency. The 
new F. & S. Finger-Print Camera is listed, and this 
equipment; will be of interest to many. Constant effort 
to improve Graflex cameras has resulted in a product 
that to-day is adapted to every photographic require- 
ment. Every beginner, amateur and professional pho- 
tographer should obtain the new Graflex catalog and 
read it thoroughly. 


Fine Focusing 


In cases where really critical focus is required there 
is only one method that is really practicable, and that 
is the one sometimes described as a parallax, and some- 
times as a “null” method, in which the only thing 
looked for is movement of the image relative to a fixed 
point on the focusing-plane. Usually for this method 
we are told to use a clear glass-screen with some 
scratches upon it, but recently we have been experi- 
menting with a somewhat less primitive arrangement, 
with which the extraordinary delicacy of the method 
was made very evident. The focusing-screen consisted 
of a strip of plate-glass with a fine millimetre scale en- 


graved upon it. The object was another coarser scale 
engraved in black on white, and this was focused so 
that the two scales were superimposed in the focusing- 
plane. The observations were made through a Stan- 
hope magnifier, which is an excellent thing for the pur- 
pose, as it cannot be put out of focus and gives no dis- 
tortion. Focus upon any particular line was easily 
obtained by a very slight movement of the head, just 
sufficient to show up any parallax effects if they ex- 
isted, and focus was only considered satisfactory when 
an image line showed no trace of movement relative 
to the two adjoining scale-divisions in the focusing- 
screen. The lens used was a good anastigmat, possess- 
ing about as flat a field as can well be shown by 
any actual lens, but wherever the field varied from the 
absolutely flat condition the fact was rendered evident 
by movement of the divisions of the focused image. On 
running the magnifier from end to end of the scale sev- 
eral places could be found where focus was perfect 
owing to the actual image field intersecting the focusing- 
plane, whereas at intermediate places the focus was dis- 
tinctly out. These differences could not possibly have 
been observed on ground-glass or any “‘fine grain’’ 
focusing-screen, and probably not in an actual photo- 
graph unless it was very considerably enlarged. 

British Journal of Photography. 


Preparing an Original for Copying 


PHoToGRAPHy makes such very faithful copies that 
every imperfection in the original is likely to be as 
conspicuous in the photograph, and so it becomes im- 
portant to see before making a copy that the subject 
is presented before the lens in as perfect a condition as 
possible. Paper, especially rough paper, is apt to catch 
dirt, and even if the dirt is not visible in patches it may 
be present, degrading the whites, and making a result 
which shall have full contrast difficult to obtain. To 
get over this a little bread-crumb may be scattered over 
the front of the paper and gently rubbed in all over 
with the palm of the hand, and then carefully brushed 
off again. In most cases this is all that will be needed; 
but if it is insufficient it may be supplemented with 
india rubber. Rubber must be used carefully, however, 
as it will easily damage the surface of the paper, whereas 
no such risk is run when bread is used. To remove 
grease a few pieces of clean blotting-paper should be 
put on each side of the grease-mark and pressed with 
a warm iron. If this does not fetch it out the spot may be 
liberally painted with petrol or benzine and then blotted 
off. The darkness of a grease-spot, it should be borne 
in mind, is not an actual discoloration, but is due to the 
grease rendering the paper more translucent, so that 
we see through it to what is behind. By backing up 
the grease-spotted paper with some perfectly white 
substance the spot wil! almost disappear. If the orig- 
inal is creased, it may be placed between damp blotting- 
paper for a few minutes, and then, putting dry blotting- 
paper on each side of it, it may be ironed. Another 
method to copy a creased original is to make it quite 
wet, squeegee it to aclean sheet of glass, back it up with 
some wet paper. to prevent it from drying too rapidly, 
and copy it through the glass. An original on thin 
paper with printing on both sides of it is best copied by 
being backed up with black paper.— Photography. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue Book or Boston. By Robert Shackleton, author 
of “Unvisited Places of Old Europe.” Copiously 
illustrated with sketches by R. L. Boyer and original 
photographs. D -eorated cover. 332 p>. Svo, cloth. 
$2.00, net. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co. 
Mr. Shackleton has achieved an enviable reputation 

as a writer of books of travel, showing a rare grasp of 

local history, tradition and affairs that enables him to 
give pen-pictures of places and personages that are de- 
lightful and convincing. Certainly no one has viewed 
the old and the new Boston more clearly or written of 
it more charmingly than Mr. Shackleton. He gives en- 
tertaining sketches of the Adamses, Joseph Warren, 

General Knox, John Hancock, George Washington, 

Marquis de Lafayette, General Burgoyne, Paul Revere, 

Daniel Webster, Bronson Alcott, Fdgar Allen Poe, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas 

Bailey Aldrich, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Gilbert Stuart, 

James Russell Lowell, William Dean Howells, Henry 

Wadsworth Longfellow, Francis Parkman, Henry 

James, Phillips Brooks and Julia Ward Howe, so far as 

they played their part, large or small, in the history of 

the “Hub of the Universe.” The author points out the 
many places and sites in Greater Boston that form 
bright pages in the book of American liberty, and with 
~ reader makes delightful excursions to historic 

Cambridge, Concord, Lexington, $ Salem, Danvers, 

Provincetown and Marblehead. He talks of the days 

when, with James T. Fields as the inspiring leader, 

Boston was the literary center of America, and yet will 

forever be known as the Cradle of Liberty. Surely, 

every true American owes it to himself to have a 

knowledge of Boston on the Charles, no better intro- 

duction to which can be had than a perusal of Mr. 

Shackleton’s book. A natural consequence will be a 

visit to the old city itself. 


Steam — Irs GENERATION AND Use. Small quarto. 
Full cloth. 335 pages, including complete index. 
50 full-page photo-engravings and numerous dia- 
grams. New York: The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
This superb work -— as its title implies — is devoted 

to the construction of machinery (boilers) and _ its 

application to the generation of steam. The presen- 
tation of this subject is scientifically technical, and 
is for the benefit of engineers and students in engi- 
neering at technical institutions. The illustrations are 
in the nature of halftone plates of original photographs 
made by eminently skilled photographic experts. Noth- 
ing finer than these photographs and their reproduc- 
tions can be conceived. They exemplify in a brilliant 
manner the standard of executive ability that should 
be the aim of every progressive commercial photog- 
rapher. The paper and ty pography are of the highest 
quality and, altogether, the volume is in keeping with 
the distinguished reputation of the publishers — the 
foremost firm of manufacturers of boilers in the world, 
with enormous plants at Bayonne, New Jersey, and 
Barberton, Ohio, and branch-offices in Europe. 


The book is not for sale, but will be supplied with the 
compliments of the firm to individuals and institutions 
properly qualified to receive it. 

Small quarto. Full cloth, 220 pages, 
Illustrated with 70 full- 
New York: 


MarINE STEAM. 
including complete index. 
page halftones and numerous diagrams. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

This volume shows the application of forged steel 
water-tube boilers to watercraft as exemplified by 
dreadnoughts, fast cruisers of the navies and in fast 
mail-steamers; also by cargo-vessels, ferry-boats, fire- 
boats, tugs and whalers. Among the men-of-war in 
which the company’s boilers have been installed are 
several of Great Britain, Brazil, Argentina, Italy and 
of the United States. Most of the seve nty superb full- 
page halftone plates of this work are devoted to war- 
vessels of the largest and most powerful type, the orig- 
inal photographs of which represent the highest tech- 
nical skill of the photographic expert. They are in every 
sense examples of that degree of executive ability to 
which every progressive commercial photographer 
should aspire. 

Like the other volume issued by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, “Steam — Its Generation and Use,” 
**Marine Steam ” is distributed exclusively among pub- 
lic libraries, scientific institutions, naval architects and 
engineers, and students in engineering. Students in 
commercial photography, eager to inspect the photo- 
graphic illustrations of this important work, will not 
lack opportunities to do so. 


Focal-Plane Versus Between-Lens Skutter 


As the question which is the better is often asked 
says F. C. L., in The Amateur Photographer, it may be 
convenient to summarize their pros and cons so that 
the reader may make his own selection. It will be con- 
venient to refer to the first by letter F and the latter 
by L. 

(1) With F the whole of the light passing through 
the lens impinges on the plate immediately the expo- 
sure commences, while with L some time is occupied 
by the opening and closing of the shutter, so that the 
full opening of the lens is only acting for a part of the 
exposure-time. 

(2) The speed or brevity of the exposure can be more 
easily made of very short duration in F by reducing the 
width of the slit and increasing the speed of the blind- 
movement. 

(3) In F the exposure is made by the slit of the blind 
passing in front of successive parts of the plate in suc- 
cessive spaces of time. Therefore distortion of the image 
of a serious kind may arise. For instance, one can 
imagine the image of a cricketball, moving along the 
plate at the same rate, in the same direction and coin- 
cident with the narrow slit of the blind, resulting in an 
elongated streak. A circular wheel may be shown as a 
bent or elongated ellipse. 


Our ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ Quarterly Competition 


Many, workers occasionally produce pictures of ex- 
ceptional merit and interest which do not seem to fit 
any classified subject in the PHoto-Era monthly com- 
petitions as announced from month to month. Such 
pictures may be entered in the competition for miscel- 
laneous subjects to be held quarterly, beginning with 
February, 1917. 

The rules, including the award of prizes, that govern 
the regular PHoro-Era competitions for advanced 
workers will apply to these quarterly competitions. It 
should be borne in mind that pictures offered elsewhere 
and rejected may not be suitable. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Tue following patents are reported expressly for the 
Puoto-Era Macaztne from the patent law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Legal Building, Washington, 
D. C. (opposite U. 5S. Patent Office), from whom copies 
of any one of the patents may be obtained by sending 
fifteen cents in stamps. 

Patent No. 1,224,984, on Process of Eliminating 
Salts of the Weak Sulfur Acids from Fixed Photo- 
graphic Media, has been granted to S. H. Weinhandler, 
of New York, N. Y., in which substantially the follow- 
ing is claimed: The process herein described of treating 
a photographic medium, which consists in subjecting 
the thiosulfate held in the gelatin of the films, to the 
action of a strongly alkaline solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite for producing a soluble substance, said solution 
being sufficiently alkaline to open rapidly the pores of 
said gelatin before said film is bleached, and washing 
out this soluble substance. 

G. W. Leighton and C. S. Babcock, of Chicago, IIl., 
have been granted patent No. 1,225,146, on Coating- 
Material for Paper for Photographic Uses, in which the 
following is claimed: The herein described coating- 
material for photographic paper comprising ferric ox- 
alate, a soluble silver salt, and a soluble mercury salt; 
substantially as specified. 

A device for Transferring Photographic Prints from 
Separate Supports to a Single Support has been in- 
vented and patented by P. D. Brewster, of East Orange. 
N. J., the following being claimed: The method of 
treating photographic prints on transparent supports, 
comprising treating one of the prints to toughen the 
emulsion and loosen the same from its support; coating 
the face of such print with a suitable cement or adhe- 
sive capable of setting without drying; placing the 
other print, face down, upon and in registry with the 
first print and allowing the cement to set: removing the 
transparent support of the first print, whereby its emul- 
sion-film is left on the emulsion-film of the other, the 
two forming a combined print; treating the combined 
print to toughen the lower emulsion-film and loosen it 
from its support, and transferring the two emulsion- 
films to a permanent support. 

Patent No. 1,224,328, on Mechanically-Produced 
Negative and Method of Making Same, has been 
granted to G. W. Scritsmier, of Chicago, IIl., in which 
is claimed: A transparent backing provided with a 
Waxy opaque coating, said coating having mechanically 
formed light-passages impressed therethrough. 

A Film-Reel Shaft, bearing patent No. 1,227,094, has 
been granted to C. Uebelmesser, of New York, N. Y., 
in which is claimed: A film-roll support, consisting of a 
lever mounted pivotally in a tubular shaft, a movable 
collar on said shaft, a tension-spring on said shaft hold- 
ing the collar in position, a sliding bar in said shaft 
connected with said collar, and the pivotally mounted 
lever. 

Richard D. Herschel is the inventor of a Camera 
Focusing-Device, which is disclosed in his patent 
1,226,660. 

Patent No. 1,226,655. on Motion-Picture Film, has 
been granted to W. M. Grosvenor. of Ridgewood. N. J. 

R. V. Stambough, of Dayton, Ohio, has been granted 
patent No. 1,226,135 on Process of Motion-Picture 
Films, consisting in pho'ographing upon the print sur- 
face through a lens and simultaneously making a print. 


Excellent English 


Ir is really amazing how poorly English is spoken 
and written by us Americans compared to the palmy 
days of forty years ago. It is not so much that English 
diction is harder than that of any other language, as it 
is that people have not been properly taught in school, 
and that they appear to take no pride in using their 
mother-tongue, although they profess to love and 
cherishit. Of the several thousand letters we receive in 
the course of a year — mostly from what might be 
called educated persons — only a small proportion are 
written correctly. Nearly every article that appears in 
Puoto-Era needs to be edited and freed of solecisms 
and errors in grammar. The day was when certain 
American newspapers were edited by men who were 
masters of English diction. Whom have we now? The 
Boston Herald, edited by a capable and experienced 
writer, recognizing these facts, published as the leading 
article on the editorial page the following letter: 


An extract from a letter received by the head- 
master of a Boston high school from a Jewish 
boy who came to America three years ago, at the 
age of 17, with some education but no knowledge 
of English. He enlisted a few days ago in a cav- 
alry division. 

“Permit me to express to you my heartfelt 
gratitude and appreciation for all that you 
have done for me during the three years that I 
have been a student at —— high school. 

“You have been, indeed, very kind and 
charitable towards me, and the atmosphere, 
the surroundings, were so pleasant and so dem- 
ocratic that it truly overwhelmed me. Here 
I was made to forget the cruel lot of my people 
— the Jewish people — and I have found my- 
self to be in the midst of freedom and liberty, 
and was granted the opportunities for the pur- 
suit of happiness. For all this I am profoundly 
grateful, and as an insignificant expression of 
my love and loyalty for this land of the free, 
which gave me so much, I decided to enlist 
myself in the American army, so that I may be 
able to defend with my blood the great prin- 
ciples of our American democracy — the de- 
mocracy which has been the asylum for all the 
oppressed and persecuted. 

**T wish to convey to you again, — —, that 
the high school will forever occupy a big 
place in my heart, and from your nobility and 
benevolence I shall always draw inspiration in 
fighting the battles of our beloved country, to 
whose service I dedicate myself. 

Mitton RUBENSTEIN.” 





And now follows a gem from the New York Evening 
Post that tells its own story: 

“Tf you should fall into deep water, don’t 
lose yourself. But keep cool, creep on the 
bottom. Don’t let the water rise you. By 
using judgment one can reach the sbore or some 
rock before they let themselves rise. One can 
creep or walk on hands and feet as long as they 
can hold their breath. By letting the water rise 
you, you only sink again.” 

























































LONDON LETTER 








Ir is not our business to chronicle the entry of the 
United States into the war, but we may be allowed to 
point out that the impressive service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which to English people marked and under- 
lined the event. and where the tlags of both countries 
hung side by side, was the occasion of photographic 
burnings of heart. For some reason that has given rise 
to strong protests, newspaper-photographers were re- 
fused permission to take photographs of the Royal 
party from the steps of St. Paul's, the privilege being 
reserved for members of the Royal Flying Corps. One 
‘vannot help wondering if these Royal Flying Corps 
men were home for the usual occasional five days’ leave 
from the French front. If so, they must have found the 
snapshooting of royalties and ambassadors from the 
comfortable vantage-ground of the steps of the cathe- 
dral a very different matter to the procuring of photo- 
graphs from airplanes, often many miles behind the 
German lines. On one day alone, in April, the official 
account stated that large tracts of the enemy’s country 
many miles in the rear were photographed, over 1,700 
being taken behind the enemy’s lines. 

We have lately had the opportunity to examine the 
negatives of a war-correspondent who, until recently, 
was with the Russian troops. He went with them 
through many exciting experiences, and was often in a 
position to get some extremely interesting photographs. 
As we went through the films, listening to his vivid de- 
scriptions of the circumstances in which they were 
taken, the thought became ever more insistent: Why 
don’t war-correspondents do better technical photo- 
graphic work? So many of the negatives told nothing 
even to the experienced photographic eye, and needed 
explanations, such as, ““Oh, here I snapped three gen- 
erals together, and at very close quarters,” or, “That 
is an exposure of life in the deep trenches,” that one 
was driven to the conclusion that if only this highly 
gifted writer — whose pen-pictures of the war are read 
in two hemispheres — had devoted a little time to 
mastering the limitations of the camera, he would have 
come home, probably, with a smaller bulk of negatives 
but with a far higher percentage of films that would 
tell their story; for many that we looked at, with all the 
faking in the world, could never have achieved this 
purpose. It is only fair to add that some of the subjects 
had been attempted under most unfavorable conditions 
of light, and a few were doomed to failure even before 
the button was pressed. But a little more photographic 
knowledge would have turned the former into passable 
successes and prevented the latter from being at- 
tempted. 

We have been lately experimenting with some of 
Wellington's **"Xtreme” double-coated plates. Speed 
400 H. and D. Such a thing as a double-coated plate 
seems almost a wicked luxury in war-time, and it was 
only the fact of a packet arriving by post, a gift from a 
friend, that led us to try them now. It goes without 
saying that they are delightful to use, and are strongly 
reminiscent of the old Cristoid days, that bewitching, 
double-coated, unbreakable film that one treated almost 
like a piece of linen in the developer. But the Cristoid 
had a drawback. The fastest of the two emulsions with 
which it was coated was very slow, and so it came 
about that if too short exposures were attempted the 
good qualities of the film were lost. Now the “Xtreme 
plate is so fast that it has not this disadvantage, and yet 
all the delicate detail in the highlights is preserved 
even when the exposure has been ample for the deepest 


shadows. This plate, no doubt, is one of the surest 
steps towards good technical photography by the million 
if only they will or can take to it, for it is not easily 
obtainable. 

Had it not been war-time there would have been a 
good deal more enthusiasm and interest shown in Mr. 
John Warburg's experiments and their results. He ex- 
plained to a Royal Photographic Society audience the 
other evening the value of certain dyes in the making of 
carbon- and gum-papers. These can be used as sensi- 
tizers provided they are wet. What struck us was the 
idea that the gum-process, so little in evidence now, 
might be given a fresh chance; for after all there are 
few processes that compare with it for certain effects. 

But somehow, in these momentous days, all this has 
a rather unreal and far-away sound. Photography 
grows more and more utilitarian in its aims, and pic- 
torialism is patiently biding its time until peaceful days, 
with a plenty of leisure, once more visit the world. 

The “Snapshots-from-Home League” has done well 
in spite of the dreary and long winter. Their little maga- 
zine states: “‘The number of photographs taken by the 
members during the last few months has eclipsed any- 
thing we were able to do during the winter of 1915- 
1916.” A rather amusing little story is told of a woman 
who asked a “‘Snapshot-from-Home” worker, “ Please, 
Miss, will my teeth come out?” The puzzled photog- 
rapher discovered she meant would the teeth, for which 
her soldier son had lately sent her the money, really show 
in the photograph. Naturally care was taken to get a 
pleasant smile which should reveal the beautiful new 
set and do justice to the generous present. 

Miss Evelyn Glover, an enthusiastic worker of the 
League, has written a play, or rather a playlet, around 
the idea of this movement. “A Bit of Blighty,” as it 
is rather appropriately called, has been played before 
Royalty at a command-performance and has had great 
success in Birmingham and Glasgow. Preceding the 
play a description of the ‘“Snapshots-from-Home 
League” and its objects is thrown on the screen, so that 
the audience may understand the idea of the play, an 
excellent stroke of propaganda which thoroughly ad- 
vertises the scheme. All the characters in the play are 
women, and the photographer has the leading part, be- 
ing on the stage the whole time. The romance centers 
itself around the soldier's sweetheart, whose photo- 
graph is to be taken. 

Our own little bit of “Snapshots-from-Home”’ busi- 
ness has been the photographing of the felling of the 
trees in a very beautiful pine-wood behind our house. 
The wood is needed in France for sleepers for light rail- 
roads and a variety of other war-purposes at the front, 
and the men who are cutting down the trees which have 
been our pride want photographs of themselves at the 
work to send to their mates at the front, to prove to 
them they, too, are doing their bit in the great and 
wonderful adventure. 

CARINE AND WILL Cappy. 


Change of Address 


SusscriBers who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the Pub- 
lisher of Puoto-Era. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 
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Our IJlustrations 
(Continued from page 45) 


The artist deserves unstinted praise for this highly suc- 
cessful effort. Data: January 14, 1917, 12.10 p.M.; 
made in the home; good light; Eastman No. 3 Special 
(34 x 4}) Kodak; 5-inch Kodak-Zeiss Anastigmat; 
F/6.3; 1 second; Eastman N. C. film; hydro-metol; 
print on Azo paper. 

Though every person, without distinction, is supposed 
to become an agriculturist this year, few amateurs are 
likely to become proficient in the use of the scythe ex- 
cept after long practice. Whether the performer, as 
pictured by Mr. French, on page 41, is a regular or an 
embryonic farmer, is not stated. In any event, the 
action of the mower evidences familiarity in the use of 
the implement — the swing is to the manner born and 
the man’s eye is “on the job.” The setting is truly 
bucolic in character and beauty, and one looks forward 
with eagerness to similar scenes before the summer is 
over. Data: August, 10 a.m.; light, hazy; Ansco 
Speedex, 2} x 3}; 4-inch Ansco Anastigmat; stop used, 
F/6.3; $9 second; Ansco Film; pyro; Cyko Enlarging 
Normal print; two hours were consumed in enlarging 
with slow light; clouds printed in while paper was wet; 
developed with brush. 


Engineering-Photography 


Some excellent hints are given by J. H. Nutter in 
Photography with regard to photographing machinery. 
“Engineers who wish to have photographs made of their 
productions are often by no means alive to the difficul- 
ties of the work, and do not seem to understand that, 
because one can walk all round a machine and see its 
various parts, it may not be possible to photograph it 
to show them. Space is often very limited, and a wide- 
angle lens, with all its drawbacks of violent perspective 
and long exposures necessitated by much stopping 
down, is unavoidable. It is much if one can get the 
painting modified to suit photography, and that is often 
the most that can be done. 

“Tn such cases the choice of position for the camera 
may be very limited. In some recent work in a crowded 
shop I was fortunate enough to be able to have my out- 
fit slung from the traveling-crane, and so got a picture 
of a marine engine which from no point available on 
the ground-floor could be seen without interruption. 
The size of the object did not allow any control in posi- 
tion at all; it had to be taken as best it could. By work- 
ing with a camera some twelve feet from the floor, using 
a lens of medium angle and dropping the front, a view 
was obtained which gave satisfaction. In another case, 
the only possible position for the camera was outside 
the shop altogether, some window-frames being re- 
moved to get a clear view. 

“Getting light into the shadows is exceedingly diffi- 
cult at times. The shop itself may be a mere mass of 
black machinery and the floor as black as the rest. 
Something can he done by covering as much as possible 
of the ground all round with old newspapers, which 
serve to reflect light up to the underneath surfaces, 
which are always the worst. Magnesium-ribbon burned 
close to the ground is helpful; but a whitewashed board 
should be put below it and another between it and the 
lens, both to shield the latter and to economize ribbon, 
as with large objects a good deal is needed, owing to 
the distance which it must be from the part which is to 
be illuminated. A bucket of whitewash emptied on 
the ground makes a fine reflecting surface when the 
objections to its use can be overcome. 

_“An unexpected difficulty sometimes arises from the 
vibration due to the machinery and shafting. This 
































































means that the only chance to do the work is during 
a mealtime or possibly at the week-end. The use of 
separate motors for the different machines has lessened 
this trouble, but it is still almost prohibitive in some 
places. I have had to use three cameras, exposing all 
simultaneously, in order to make the most of very 
limited opportunities; and the same reason makes it 
important to have lenses that do not call for extreme 
stopping down. Exposures must be full, as detail is 
wanted everywhere. It is more necessary to have it 
than to get full contrasts, as it is usual to work up the 
photographs a great deal, and contrasts are more easily 
put in or emphasized than are details.” 


Smoking in the Darkroom 


Accorpine to H. J. R., in The Amateur Photog - 
rapher, no doubt the best advice on the subject of 
smoking in the darkroom is “don’t.” Particles of ash 
are liable to find their way onto prints and plates that 
are drying, and so lead to unpleasant consequences. 
However, there are many workers who, like the writer, 
find consolation in the weed, and are not completely 
happy without a briar by way of companion. My own 
experience is that cigars are the safest darkroom 
smokes, owing to the coherent nature of the ash, and 
there is really no harm in lighting up as soon as the 
red light is extinguished. Ash is almost sure to be blown 
out of a pipe after it has been alight for a little while, 
especially if a fine tobacco is smoked. Incidentally, 
refrain from “‘lighting-up’’ — pipe, cigar or cigarette 
—while a plate or sheet of bromide-paper is in the 
developing-dish or otherwise exposed. 


Stuck Glazed Prints 


WE occasionally get inquiries from readers whose 
trouble consists in the difficulty to remove a print 
which has been squeegeed down to glass for glazing, 
but, on drying, refuses to strip off. Such an incident is 
no great matter when a second print can be made; but 
if, as is sometimes the case, the print is one which has 
been placed in the photographer's hands for any pur- 
pose, its restoration calls for any measure which can 
be taken. It is our experience that inquirers have usually 
done all that is possible by way of soaking in water 
before appealing to us. In such circumstances there 
are, we think, only two courses which can be pursued 
with any prospect of success. One is to soak the print 
upon the glass for a quarter of an hour or so in a forma- 
lin bath of about 1:20 strength, then rinsing briefly 
in water and allowing the print to become bone dry. 
If that is done, it will often be found that the print, 
owing to the thorough hardening which it has received, 
will readily strip off. 

The other course is to make a copy-negative through 
the glass, and from this to prepare a second print for 
the customer as near to the original in character as can 
be done. The cautious photographer will adopt this 
second plan before the first, whereas a still further 
degree of caution will prevent him from applying the 
squeegeeing-process to any print which he is not in a 
position to duplicate.—British Journal of Photography. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Pxoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be 
of vital importance to all buyers of photographic ma- 
terial, amateur and professional. 









The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, PHoto-ERra takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed i in the English language. We 
refer to the work, ““A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the principles of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography, 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, “‘Style and Individuality,” reveals the 
author's familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the Publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 


Woodland-Portraiture 


A very good point is made by R. M. F. in a recent 
issue of the Amateur Photographer. Those who see 
much amateur-photography are very familiar with 
the head-and-shoulders portrait, half white and half 
black about the face, the product of the drawing-room 
window and its over-harsh lighting. Why do those who 
have no studio —and who would fail miserably at 
portraiture from lack of understanding if they had — 
attempt effects of studio-lighting copied from the local 
professional? Their portraits would be more realistic, 
more true to the life and more generally pleasing, if 
they took the trouble to produce a simple portrait in 
the open air. The woodlands make an ideal studio for 
the photographer. By choosing the correct place fine 
lighting and modeling are obtained, a slight forward 
step or even a movement of the head often being all 
that is needed to produce the very finest possible effects. 
In fact, the light filtering softly through the gaps in the 
densely clad branches makes the woodlands nature’s 








own studio; and, moreover, by careful posing, the light 
is caught just right upon the face of the model to show 
up any desired feature to the very best advantage. 
However, one or two points will have to be guarded 
against, and perhaps the most formidable is spotty 
lighting; this is easily avoided by taking the model into 


a more open part of the wood. And : again, without care 
being taken, the background is apt to prove over- 
assertive and to give trouble. With focusing-cameras 
having a lens of fairly wide aperture, say I°/6.8, this is 
easily overcome by bringing the model well forward, 
and softening what is over-assertive by differential 
focusing, and when using a camera not so fitted a softly 
lighted part that will not challenge overmuch attention 
should be chosen. In fact, it may be said that the heart 
of a wood or glade is the amateur’s ideal studio, and for 
beginners especially — bar none. 


Lens Expedients 


Just now it is very difficult to purchase lenses of 
exactly the focal length and aperture that may be de- 
sired, and photographers will do well to remember that 
the drawing given by a lens depends not upon the foca! 
length, but upon the distance between the lens and the 
subject. Therefore, the operator who is called upon to 
make a picture from a certain standpoint may use any 
lens which will embrace the desired angle. If it takes in 
more there is no harm done; all that has to be done is 
to enlarge just so much of the negative as will give the 
amount of subject required. This slight degree of en- 
largement is not enough to depreciate sharpness, and 
now that printing on developing papers is almost uni- 
versal, enlarging takes little more time than making 
contact prints, especially if an enlarger of the vertical 
type is installed in the printing-room. This takes no 
more room than a printing-box, no pinning up of the 
paper is necessary, and strips or sheets of six or eight 
on can be used if preferred. Another oid dodge, when 
even the widest angle lens on hand does not take in 
quite sufficient subject, is to reduce the aperture of the 
diaphragm to F/64, or even smaller, and then to rack 
the camera in until the desired angle is obtained. With 
a very small aperture most lenses will give good defi- 
nition on a plane half to three-quarters of an inch in- 
side the usual infinity focus. 

British Journal of Photography. 


Change in Price of Aurora Life-Studies 


Tue well-known portfolio of Aurora Life-Studies, dec- 
orated plates measuring 9} x 10 inches, comprising a 
total of sixty-three halftone reproductions, was sold at 
$7.50 until lately. PHoro-Era has purchased the re- 
maining copies of this publication and is now selling 
them at $5.00 net, each. 

The set of statuary poses, No. 300, composed of 12 
6 x 10 direct photographic prints on heavy Azo paper, 
is now sold at $4.00 net; but together with the portfolio 
of halftones, at $7.75. 

The above $7.75. together with Puoro-Era for one 
year ($2.00), total $9.75, for $9.50. 


Keep The Ball Rolling 


In times like the present, the professional humorist 
may be expected to commit an offense like the following: 

“Lizzie! Run quick to the drug-store with this con- 
scription for your sick brother. And tell the man that 
Jim belongs to the preserves!””—Photo-Era. 

“Also tell him that Jim has got to eat according te 
the doctor’s regiment.” — The Camera. 
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